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CHAPTER  XLTI. 

'  Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 
Whose  only  fault  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie, 
At  least  be  pity  to  me  shewn ; 
A  thought  ung^^ntle  canna  be 
The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 

EiLMiNSTEE  hesitates. 

'  The  doctors,'  says  he  at  last. 

'Doctors!'  She  looks  at  him  quickly. 
'  What  had  you  to  do  with  doctors  ?' 

*  Well,'  apologetically,  *  I  expect  I  read  a 
little  too  hard.  Though,  on  the  whole,  I 
can't  see  myself  why ' 

VOL.  III.  36 
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'No!  If  you  could  see  yourself,'  inter- 
rupts Arabella  wrathfully,  '  you  might  possibly 
know  what  a  "  wreck "  means.  You  are 
dreadfully  clever,  no  doubt,  yet  you  could 
not  see  that  there  was  something  the  matter 
with  yourself.  You  could  see  what  was  the 
matter  with  those  abominable  Egyptian 
mummies,  and  the  other  horrid  things — I'm 
glad  to  say  I  don't  remember  their  names. 
Now,'  indignantly,  '  now  that  you  are  down- 
right ill,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  !' 

'  I  am  very  far  from  being  satisfied,' 
murmurs  Kilminster  dejectedly. 

'  However,  it  is  nothing  to  me,'  says 
Arabella  with  determination.  '  The  fact 
that  you  have  deliberatel}^  read  or  written 
yourself  into  a  hopeless  decline  or  a  brain- 
fever  is  not  of  the  smallest  consequence  to  me.' 

'No — no.  Of  course  not.  Certainly  not,' 
says  Rilminster  humbly. 

'  But  it  is,'  declares  Arabella,  with  shame- 
less   inconsistency    and     increasing     wrath. 
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'  Do  you  think  I  want  people  to  die  ?  You 
must  have  a  nice  opinion  of  me '    . 

'  I  assure  you ' 

'  I  forgive  you,'  says  ArabeUa  solemnly, 
holding  up  her  hand  with  an  imperious 
gesture.  '  You  are  so  ill  that  no  doubt  you 
don't  know  what  you  are  saying/ 

'  But — I  didn't  say ' 

'  Sick  people  are  often  delirious.  One 
excuses  them.  However,  there  is  one  matter 
that  is  yet  far  from  being  cleared  up.  '  What,' 
magisterially,  *  did  the  doctors  order  you  ?' 

'  Change  of  scene,  and  amusement,  and 
gaiety  of  one  sort  or  another.' 

*  Amusement !  Gaiety  !  Was  it,'  sternly, 
*  in  search  of  those  remedies  that  you  came 
here  ?' 

'  Yes,'  with  the  boldness  of  despair. 

*  Oh,  Lord  Eilminster  !'  rising  and  regard- 
ing him  with  open  reproach. 

'  You  were  here,'  says  Eilminster,  with 
growing  desperation. 
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'  Yes,  I  was.  But — what  has  that  got  to 
do  with  it  ?' 

*  I'm  very  fond  of  you/  says  Rilminster, 
rising  too,  and  gazing  at  her  helplessly. 

*  What  !     Do  you '    She  stares  at  him 

as  if  surprised  out  of  all  reckoning;  then, 
coming  a  little  nearer  to  him,  and  gazing  at 
him  with  intense  interest  and  open  hope : 
*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  in  love  with 
me?' 

'Yes;  I  really  think  I  am,'  says  Ril- 
minster, gaining  courage. 

Arabella,  after  a  brief  struggle  with  the 
most  unmistakable  astonishment,  breaks  into 
laughter  of  the  gayest,  merriest  kind.  That 
she  is  immensely  delighted  at  his  news  is 
beyond  question.  Presently,  however,  she 
checks  herself,  and  regards  him  anxiously. 

'Oh,  don't  thinh  about  it!'  implores  she. 
'  Be  swe  of  it !  I  should  so  like  someone 
to  be  in  love  with  me.  They  could  never 
call  me    a  child  any  more  then.      Mary  and 
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Lena  have  had  lots  of  people  behaving  in  the 
most  silly  way  about  them — but  I've  never 
had  anybody.  You,'  anxiously,  '  you  are  sure 
you  are  in  love  with  me  ?' 

^  I  am  sure,'  says  Eilminster  boldly,  though, 
to  tell  the  truth,  that  word  '  silly  '  has  rather 
damped  his  spirits.  Still,  on  the  whole,  she 
is  taking  it  very  well ;  there  ma}'  be  a  chance 
that 

'  I  shall  tell  them,'  says  x\rabella,  evidently 
referring  to  those  obnoxious  people  of  hers 
who  will  persist  in  regarding  her  as  a  child, 
'  and  they  shall  see  /'  This  dark  threat  she 
throws  out  con  cmiore. 

'  I  hope  you  will  tell  them  something 
more,'  says  Eilminster.  '  That  you  will — are 
going  to — try  to  love  me.' 

Arabella  stares  at  him. 

*  What  nonsense  !'  says  she  in  a  very 
superior  way.  '  That  isn't  of  the  least  conse- 
quence !  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Sit 
down    and    tell    me    something    else   I    want 
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to  know.  How  did  you  learn  we  were 
here  '?' 

'  I '  hesitating. 

'  You  certainly  knew/  says  Arabella 
severely. 

'  Well,  I  certainly  heard  something  about 
it  in  a  round-about  fashion.  So  much  I 
confess.' 

'  When  you  nmst  /' 

'  And,  having  been  ordered  change  of  air,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  come  here  as  any- 
where else  for  a  day  or  two.' 

'  You  will  find  it  dull,  I  expect,'  says  she 
icily.  There  is  indeed  no  hope  for  him  in  her 
remorseless  young  face.  That  he  should  be 
amusing,  and  so  useful,  indeed,  as  to  fall  in 
love  with  her,  is  one  thing;  but  that  he 
should  expect  her  to  fall  in  love  with  him 
is  quite  another,  and  too  absurd  to  be  either 
amusing  or  anything,  indeed,  save  annoying. 

'  I  am  always  dull,'  replies  he,  so  cheer- 
lessly, and  with   such   a  sudden    cessation  of 
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the  brightness  that  had  marked  his  manner  a 
moment  since,  that  her  heart  smites  her. 

'  Dull  people  should  not  seek  dull  places,' 
says  she,  turning  her  face  from  him  for  the 
first  time.      '  And ' 

'  I  did  not  seek  a  place  ;  I  sought  a  person  ; 
and  she  certainly  is  not  dull.' 

*  No  one  need  be  dull,'  continues  she 
hurriedly,  ignoring  his  remark,  '  unless  he 
wishes  it.  Take  my  advice,  and  pack  up 
your  things,  or  don't  unpack  them,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  leave  this  stupid  part  of 
the  world  as  soon  as  ever  you  can.  There 
are  brighter  scenes  than  these.' 

'  These  would  be  bright  enough  for  me, 
if '  . 

'  Nothing  will  make  them  bright,'  says  she 
with  a  frown.      '  Go  abroad — go ' 

'  I  shall  go  somewhere,  certainly.  You 
need  not  be  unhappy,'  says  he  slowly.  He 
pauses.      *  May  I  walk  home  with  you  ?' 

'  You  may,'  says  Arabella,  who  is  troubled 
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by  the  fact  that  she  is  feeling  dreadfully  in- 
clined to  cry. 

She  pulls  herself  together,  however,  and 
goes  with  him  down  the  steep  side  of  the  hill. 

After  a  long  silence  Eilminster  asks  gently : 

*  How  is  your  sister  ?' 

*  Quite  well,'  says  Arabella  hastily,  as  if 
conscious  of  a  little  shock. 

She  pales  perceptibly,  but  as  Eilminster 
has  not  once  looked  at  her  since  they  left  the 
tarn  he  remains  in  ignorance  of  that. 

'  I  am  glad  of  it,'  returns  he  gravely,  kindly. 

But  Arabella,  before  whose  gaze  Mary's 
calm,  silent,  tortured  face  has  arisen,  cannot 
endure  the  thought  of  her  own  words.  *  Quite 
well  !'  Is  it  well  with  her  in  any  sense  ? 
Poor  soul  !      Poor  Mary  ! 

'  She  is  not  well !'  says  she  suddenly,  in 
a  faint  tone.  ^  She  is  looking  ill — so  ill. 
You,'  brokenly,  '  you  would  not  know  her. 
You  —  you  have  heard  about  her,  haven't 
you  r 
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'  1 '   reddening.       '  Of  course   I    have 

heard   somethmg.      It/   anxiously  — '  it  was 
impossible  not  to  know,  when ' 

^  When  all  the  world  was  talking,'  bitterly. 

'  The  world  will  talk,'  says  he,  with  deep 
feeling.  '  And  one  cannot  be  deaf  whilst  life 
is  in  one.  And  hideed,'  earnestly,  'why 
should  one  be  deaf  or  blind  about  the  sorrows 
that  threaten  one's  friends.' 

'  Friends  !  Mary  was  hardly  a  friend  of 
yours.  You  knew  but  little  of  her.  You 
could  not/  sighing,  '  know  how  sweet,  how 
lovely  she  is  in  soul  and  bod3^  To  you  she 
was  as  other  strangers.  She  was  nothing  to 
you.' 

'  She  was  a  great  deal.' 

^  Mary  ?  What,'  in  a  little  puzzled  fashion 
— '  what  was  she  to  you  ?' 

*  She  was  your  sister,'  says  Rilminster 
simply. 

Arabella,  in  spite  of  herself,  laughs  ner- 
vously. 
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'  No  wonder  you  pity  her  V  says  she. 

Her  laugh,  though  nervous,  is  irresistible  ; 
so  irresistible  that  Eilminster  laughs  too,  in 
sympathy  merely,  and  in  spite  of  his  sore 
heart.     His  laugh  is  a  fatal  mistake. 

Arabella,  angry  with  herself  for  that  in- 
voluntary burst  of  mirth  (that  has  arisen  from 
her  sister's  misfortune,  as  it  seems  to  her), 
now  seeks  with  all  the  injustice  of  the  human 
heart  to  Jay  her  fault  on  the  back  of  some- 
body else.     Eilminster  is  handy. 

'  Oh,  ijoii  can  laugh,  of  course,'  says  she, 
in  the  dismallest  of  tones,  and  as  though  she 
herself  had  not  laughed  for  a  good  twelve- 
month. '  It  is  all  so  little  to  you ;  but  to  me 
— to  Mary ' 

*  Why,  I  only  laughed  when  you ' 

'  Yes  ?'  questions  she,  with  large  calm 
eyes — rather  threatening  eyes. 

Her  injustice  leaves  him  defenceless. 

'  You  must  pardon  me,'  says  he  quietly. 
'  It  was  monstrous  on  my  part,  but ' 
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'  Was  there  ever  so  unkind  a  man  ?'  bursts 
she  out  vehemently.  '  Do  you  think  I  wouht 
let  you  bear  all  the  blame  ?  No,'  with  a 
miserable  glance  at  him  out  of  eyes  warm 
with  tears.  '  All  the  blame  is  mine.  I 
laughed.  I ! — who  know  her  trouble,  and — 
and/  vaguely,  'everything!'  She  is  silent  a 
moment,  and  then  'Poor  Mary!'  says  she 
below  her  breath. 

'  She  is  unhappy,'  says  Eilminster. 

'  Very,  very  unhappy  ;  but,'  a  little 
haughtily,  "'  that  is  just  for  herself  and  all  of 
us  to  bear.     For  no  one  else  !' 

'  Why  do  you  thus  thrust  me  out  of  your 
life  ?'  cries  Eilminster  vehemently,  more 
roused  than  he  has  ever  been  before.  '  Do 
you  think  I  cannot  feel  for  her  too  ?' 

'  She  doesn't  want  anyone  to  feel  for  her,' 
says  Arabella  sorrowfully.  '  She  only  wants 
to  be  left  alone.  And  now  you  have  followed 
her  and  found  out  where  she  is,  and 
others ' 
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'  Do  you  think  they  would  learn  from  me  ?' 
says  Eilminster,  now  honestly  hurt.  '  From 
me  ?' 

'  I  dare  say  not/  sadly.      '  But '  Then, 

seeing  his  face,  '  I  hioiv  they  would  not.  But 
they  may  find  out,  as  you  have  found  out, 
and ' 

'  They  have  not  the  same  incentive,'  says 
Rilminster. 

'  Curiosity  is  stronger  than  anything,'  says 
she.  '  Oh,  poor  Mary  !'  She  struggles  vvith 
herself  for  a  moment,  and  finally  bursts  into 
tears. 

'Arabella  !'  says  Rilminster  quickly,  eagerly. 
*  Can  I  not  help  you  in  some  way  ?  You — 
you  know  I  love  you,  and ■_ — ' 

'  Ah  !  That  might  have  been  a  comfort  to 
me,  if  you  had  not  asked  me  to  love  you  !* 
says  Arabella,  sobbing  miserabl}^  into  her 
handkerchief,  which,  being  small,  is  quite 
inadequate  to  the  occasion.  '  That  spoiled 
everything.' 
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'Well,  I  shan't  ask  you  to  do  it  again/ 
says  he  sadly. 

Now,  this  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
afford  his  companion  immense  relief,  but  as  a 
fact  it  seems  to  increase  her  gloom.  She 
stops  crying,  certainly,  but  her  face  is  a  picture 
of  melancholy  when  at  last  she  turns  it  to- 
to wards  him. 

'  That  is  very  kind  of  you !'  says  she 
forlornly. 

'  I  think  it  is,'  says  he.  '  For  it  seals  my 
own  doom.' 

Her  face  seems  to  lighten   a  little  at  this. 

*  What  a  7iice   answer !'  says  she  to    herself. 

*  Even  though  I  couldn't  love  him — or  any- 
body, for  the  matter  of  that — like  that — love 
is  such  fudge  ! — still,  it  is  nice  of  him  to  say 
that  about  his  doom.  And  besides,  he  has 
called  himself  a  friend  of  Mary's.'  Her  heart 
seems  full. 

'  If  you  are  a  friend  of  Mary's,'  says  she, 

*  there  is  something  I  should  like  to  tell  you.* 
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*  I  am  her  friend,'  says  Eilminster,  down- 
rightly  hut  not  eloquently.  Oratory  is  not  one 
of  his  gifts.  But  sometimes  downrightness 
carries  the  day. 

'I  really  think  you  are,'  says  Arabella, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  *  Well,  then,  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  something.  There,' 
with  nervous  decision,  '  can  be  no  harm  in 
mj  telling  you  about  her,  because  you  say 
you  are  a  friend  of  hers — and — you  are, 
aren't  you  ?' 

'  I  am,  indeed.' 

'  Not  only  because ' 

'Not  only  because  she  is  your  sister,' 
steadily,  '  but  because  I  have  seen  her,  and 
studied  her,  and  believe  her  to  be  as  true  a 
creature  as  Nature  ever  created.' 

'Ah!'  says  Bella.  She  draws  a  long 
breath.  '  Well,  you  shall  hear.'  She  stops 
short  and  holds  out  her  little  slim  hand  to 
him.  It  is  plain  to  aJl  the  world  (were  it 
there  to  see)  that  at  this' moment  Rilminster 
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is  nothing  to  her  but  a  safe  lay  figure  to 
wliom  she  may  relate  the  one  good  thing  that 
has  come  to  her  poor  Mary,  since  Fortune 
played  her  false. 

Rilminster,  though  feeling  this  keenly, 
accepts  and  holds  the  little  hand. 

*  But  first,'  says  Bella — she  seems  troubled 
— *  you  honestly  like  her  ?' 

*  I  do,  indeed.  I  think  it  a  privilege  to 
have  known  her.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  it !'  cries  she  gratefully.  '  Oh, 
how  good  of  you  to  say  that !  I  shall  tell 
her  that,  too.  It  will  please  her,  poor 
darling!  You  are  kind,'  says  she  softly, 
gratefully. 

Her  eyes  grow  brighter  and  softer,  and 
linger  on  his  plain,  intellectual  face  as  if 
finding  some  strange  beauty  in  it.  And  verily 
the  beauty  of  kindliness  is  above  all  others. 
•  '  It  is  this,'  says  she.  '  They — father,  and 
Mrs.  Seatoun,  and  Lena — they  have  agreed 
to  let  her  see  him.' 
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'  Garden  ?' 

'Yes;  Marcus/ 

'I  am  glad  of  it — sincerely  glad,'  says 
Rilminster  impulsively.  He  is  at  heart, 
however,  a  little  puzzled.  To  let  her  see 
him  !  But  why  ?  and  what  is  to  be  the  out- 
come of  this  dangerous  experiment  ?  '  Who 
suggested  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
meet  ?'  asks  he  slowly. 

'  Mrs.  Seatoun  or  Lena.  I  don't  know, 
but  there  was  evidently  some  reason  for  it,' 
says  Arabella,  who  has  not  connected  the 
story  of  the  coming  of  Mary's  baby  with  a 
permission  on  the  part  of  Mary's  people  to 
let  her  see  Garden.  'Mary  \\rote  to  Mrs. 
Seatoun  about  something,  and  Mrs.  Seatoun 
came,  and  Mary  was  so  unhappy  that  they 
gave  in.  Pity  they  didn't  give  in  sooner,  I 
think.  Mary  wouldn't  have  been  so  long 
unhappy.* 

'I  see,'  says  Eilminster  gravely.  The 
truth  is  now  quite  clear  to  him.      That  poor 
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woman  !  '  I  am  glad  they  have  given  way,' 
says  he.  ^  Mrs.  Garden  has  suffered — Mrs. 
Garden  has  suffered  so  much  that ' 

'  Ah,  you  call  her  Mrs.  Garden  !'  cries  the 
girl,  turning  to  him  with  a  flash  of  gratitude 
that  lights  up  her  whole  face.  '  Others  don't! 
They — Lena  and  Mrs.  Seatoun — don't  tell 
me  things  ;  as  if  I  were  a  baby  or  a  fool  ! 
but  I  hear,  I  know.  She  is  Mrs.  Garden, 
whatever  they  say.  It  is  wicked  of  them  to 
say  otherwise,  to  pretend  to.  Oh  !'  troubling 
visibly.  *  Thanh  you  for  calling  her  by  her 
real  name  !' 

'  Such  a  small  thing  to  thank  me  for,'  says 
Kilminster,  stopping  and  turning  to  her. 
They  are  now  within  sight  of  The  Gottage. 
'  You  send  me  from  you,'  says  he,  '  and 
therefore  I  go.  But  if  ever  I  can  be  of  use 
to  you  or  her,  send  me  a  line.'  He  scribbles 
his  address  on  a  card  and  gives  it  to  her. 
*  That  will  find  me  at  any  time.     And   now 

good-bye ' 

VOL.  III.  37 
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*  Good-bye/ 

He  has  taken  her  hand,  and  is  holding  it. 

*  Not  good-bye  for  ever  ?'  asks  he. 

*  Oh,  not  for  ever!' 

*  I  shall  come  back.' 

*  Oh,  do  come  back  !'  says  she  fervently. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

'  Yet  keenest  powers  to  see  and  hear 

Seem'd  in  her  frame  residing  ; 
Before  the  watch-dog  prick'd  his  ear 

She  heard  her  lover's  riding  ; 
Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  kenn'd 

She  knew  and  waved  to  greet  him, 
And  o'er  the  battlement  did  bend 

As  on  the  wing  to  meet  him.' 

It  is  ten  days  later,  and  still  March  is  with 
us,  raging  as  lion-like  to-day  as  on  the  first 
wild  morning  when  he  was  born — raging  even 
more  fiercely,  indeed.  Then  he  was  but  a 
boisterous  little  puppy,  now  he  is  full-grown 
and  vigorous  exceedingly.  He  storms,  and 
rants,  and  tears,  bringing  destruction  upon 
opening  flowers    and  buds.      Terrible  is  his 
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wrath  !  The  one  that  prophesied  that  his 
death  would  be  lamb-like  prophesied  falsely. 
The  strong  old  King  of  the  Tempest  is  about 
to  die  in  harness. 

Patter,  patter  goes  the  rain  against  the 
window  panes  ;  low  bow  the  trees  in  the 
orchard.  One  can  hear  the  rushing  of  the 
blast  as  it  sweeps  down  the  valley  beyond. 

'  The  fresh  earth  in  new  leaves  drest ' 
seems  terrified  ;  it  shrinks  into  itself  as  each 
cruel,  wild,  exulting  shriek  of  wind  sweeps 
over  it.  The  newborn  primroses,  shining  like 
tremulous  stars  in  their  mossy  heaven,  fold 
up  their  dainty  petals  and  try  to  sleep  again 
*  until  this  tyranny  be  overpast.' 

Mary  has  risen  early,  has  thrown  wide  her 
window  casements,  and,  regardless  of  the  rain 
and  storm,  looked  towards  the  south.  From 
the  south  he  will  come  to-daif.  The  rain 
beats  upon  her  hair  and  bosom,  the  wind  blows 
wide  her  covering,  but  she  heeds  nothing  of 
it.     To-day  !       To-day !      There    is   a    very 
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ecstasy  of  joy  and  gladness  in  her  wan,  pale, 
beautiful  face. 

And  even  as  she  looks  forth,  her  soul  alive 
with  gladness,  the  rain,  as  if  in  answer  to 
her  fresh  delight,  ceases.  All  suddenly,  as  it 
were,  the  raindrops  die,  a  lull  falls  upon  dis- 
turbed nature,  soothing  it  to  sleep,  and 
*  March,  that  changeth  oftentime  his  face,' 
grows  sunny,  sweet,  and  calm. 

The  sun  shoots  forth  a  ray  ;  it  hurries  to 
descend  and  touch  the  lifted  head.  Mary 
smiles  as  it  falls  into  her  eyes.  Surely  it  is  an 
emblem  of  her  coming  joy,  a  surety  that  she 
shall  know  no  disappointment  to-day.  He  will 
come  :  he,  who  is  her  sun,  her  life,  her  all ! 

And  now  indeed  the  morn  grows  glorious. 
All  the  clouds  break  apart,  and  light,  piercing 
through  them,  floods  the  world  below.  From 
hill  to  hill  the  gleaming  flashes  spring,  and 
every  teardrop  born  of  rain  now  smiles, 
flinging  a  jewelled  splendour  upon  the  already 
lovely  scene. 
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'  Spring  has  come  up  this  way,'  indeed. 
Though  the  wind  still  rages,  every  now  and 
then  sweet  bursts  of  light  and  melody  declare 
the  incoming  of  peace  and  happy  growth. 

'  The  very  maid,  the  girl-child  spring, 
Lifts  windward  her  bright  brows, 
Dips  her  light  feet  in  warm  and  moving  brooks, 
And  kindles  with  her  own  month's  colouring 

The  fearful  firstlings  of  the  plumeless  boughs.' 

For  ten  long  days  suspense  had  reigned 
supreme.  No  one  knew  where  Garden  was, 
and  though  Arthur,  who  was  abroad,  was 
telegraphed  to,  no  answer  came  from  him 
until  this  morning.  An  answer,  however,  so 
full,  so  complete,  that  all  forgot  the  ravages 
that  the  late  suspense  had  wrought. 

He  had  been  in  Mentone  when  the  telegram 
reached  him  ;  had  not  been  sure  then  where 
Garden  was ;  had  telegraphed  to  a  friend  of 
his  in  Norway,  who  had  gone  to  Siam  with 
Garden  early  in  the  year  ;  friend  had  tele- 
graphed back    that   Garden    was   in    Styria ; 
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Arthur  had  telegraphed  there,  and  now 
Garden  is  in  England  :  will  be  here  by  noon 
to-day. 

Lena,  who  had  stayed  on  at  The  Cottage 
and  helped  Mrs.  Seatoun  to  cheer  Mary,  both 
by  word  and  deed,  is  almost  beside  herself 
with  joy  at  the  last  telegram,  from  Garden 
himself,  telling  them  of  his  intention  to  arrive 
this  afternoon. 

'  Now,  Arabella,  you  must  keep  out  of  the 
way.  Do  you  hear,  dear  ?  They  must  be 
left    alone.     A  first   meeting  like  this — oh  1 

such  a  sad  meeting '    Lena  breaks  down, 

and  covers  her  face  with  her  handkerchief. 

*  Of  course  I  know  that,'  says  Arabella  in- 
dignantly. 

*  My  dear  child,  don't  be  angry  !  Don't 
let  any  of  us  be  angry  to-day.  It  is  such  a 
happij  day  !  Poor,  dear,  darling  Mary  !  Just 
to  see  him  again  !  I  only  hope  it  won't  be 
too  much  for  her.  But  of  course,  Bella 
dearest,  you  are  so  young,  such  a  mere  child, 
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that  you  can't  fully  understand  what  it  all 
means  to  her/ 

*  Why  can't  I  V  demands  Arabella,  with  a 
chin  considerably  tilted. 

'  Tut !  Because  you  are  a  baby,'  says  her 
married  sister  affectionately.  '  Only  those 
who  have  loved — or,  at  least,  who  have  been 
beloved — could  understand  darling  Mary's 
feelings.' 

Arabella,  moving  into  a  position  that 
brings  her  face  to  face  with  Lena,  says 
solemnly : 

'  I  have  been  beloved  !' 

'  You  !  Eh  ?  Oh,  of  course,  by  father 
and  all  of  us.  Of  course,  Bella  dear  ; 
but ' 

'  I  alluded  to  none  of  my  near  relatives,' 
interrupts  Arabella,  with  increasing  dignity. 
'  I  have  been — I  am—d^i  least,'  truthfully, 
and  with  qualms  as  to  the  certainty  of  the 
statement — '  I  thinh  I  am  beloved  by  some- 
one quite  outside  the — the  ' — '  pale  '  comes  to 
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her  later  on,  and  overwhelms  her  with  regret 
that  slie  had  not  been  able  to  bring  it  in  at 
the  proper  time — *  the  rim  of  my  own  family.' 

'  What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about, 
Arabella  ?'  demands  her  sister  smartly. 
Visions  of  the  curate  and  the  post-boy  float 
before  her  eyes.  '  Speak  at  once  !  Who  has 
been  making  love  to  you  ?' 

*I  consider  that  a  very  vulgar  way  of 
putting  it,'  says  Arabella,  with  much  force. 
*  He  did  not  make  love  to  me.  He  only  told 
me  he  loved  me.' 

'  He  !     Who  ?'  cries  Lena  vehemently. 

*  Lord  Eilminster !' 

'Good  heavens!'  says  Lena.  'When? 
Where  ?  How  ?  Lord  Eilminster  ?  Are  you 
sure  you  are  not  off  your  head,  Bella  ?' 

*  My  head  is  not  off  me,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean,'  says  Bella.  '  You  are  nearly  as 
defective  with  regard  to  your  English  as 
he  is.  No  ;  I  met  him  out  walking  ten  days 
ago.       He — he    made    himself    very    absurd, 
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and,  I  regret  to  say,  told  me  several  lies.     I 
refused  him/ 

*  You  refused  him !' 
'  Certainly  !' 

*  And  you  talk  about  your  head — your 
head  !  Do  you  know  he  is  one  of  the  richest 
young  men  in  England  ?' 

'  No,  I  don't ;  and  I  don't  see,  either,  what 
that  has  got  to  do  with  it.  The  idea  of  his 
thinking  I  should  love  him,  or  anyone/ 

'  What  did  you  say  to  him  ?'  demanded 
Lena  faintly. 

*  I  told  him  plump  and  plain  to  go  away. 
And  he  went.' 

'  Of  course.  And  right  glad  he  is  now, 
no  doubt,  that  he  took  you  at  your  word  and 
did  go.      Oh,  you  mad  child  !' 

'  He  is  not  glad,'  says  Bella  furiously.  '  He 
was  dreadfully  sorry  to  go.  And  he  said  he'd 
come  back  again — and * 

'  Yes — well,  I  need  not  ask  you  whether 
you  insulted  him  a  second  time  or  not.     You 
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told  him  you  never  wanted  to  see  him  again, 
didn't  you  T 

'  No,  I  didn't,'  angrily.  '  So  you  are  not 
as  clever  as  you  think  yourself.  I  told  him  to 
be  sure  and  come  back.      So  there,  now !' 

*  Oh,  you  clever  girl  !'  Lena  delightedly 
cries.  '  Oh,  Bella  !'  throwing  her  arms  round 
her.  '  I  take  it  all  back  ;  you  are  not  such  a 
fool  as  you  look.' 

'  There,  let  me  go  !'  says  Bella,  wriggling 
away  from  her.  '  I  hate  being  mauled.  And 
I  don't  understand  you  now,  certainly.  If 
you  think  I  want  him  to  come  back  again, 
you  are  greatly  mistaken.  And  I'm  sorry  I 
told  you  a  word  about  him,  only — I'm  not 
going  to  be  told  any  more  that  I'm  a  child  ! 
Do  you  hear,  Lena  ?  I'm  just  as  grown  up 
as  anyone  else.  Somebody  is  in  love  with 
me  !  Therefore,'  majestically,  ^  I'm  grown 
up  !' 

^  You  certainly  are ;  you  are  a  regular 
May-pole  !'  says  Lena  scornfully.     *  The  idea 
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of  any  sane  man  dreaming  of  you  as  a  wife  ! 

Why '     She  stops  and  listens  attentively. 

'  That — what  was  that  T  says  she  nervously. 
'  Didn't  you  hear  ?  The  sound  of  wheels, 
I  think.  There,'  running  to  the  window, 
*  there  it  is  again.  Bella,  it  must  be  he ! 
Bella!' 

*  Yes !  It  is  he  !  I  can  see  the  horse 
turning  the  corner.  I  shall  run  and  tell 
her/  says  Bella,  who  has  grown  as  white  as 
Lena. 

'  Yes — do  — do,  dear,  I — I  feel  so  fright- 
ened !     I  wish ' 

'  What  r 

'  I  wish,'  says  Lena,  who  has  now  dropped 
into  a  chair,  and  whose  teeth  are  beginning  to 
chatter,  '  I  wish  James  was  here  !' 

'  Oh,  bother  !'  says  Arabella,  rushing  out  of 
the  room. 

Up  the  stairs  she  rushes,  and  into  Mary's 
room. 

'  Mary,'  begins  she  as  gently  as  she  can, 
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but  all  at  once  she  knows  that  there  is 
nothing  she  can  tell  Mary.  The  poor  thing's 
face  is  radiant.  Her  eyes  are  like  stars.  Her 
tall  slight  figure  in  its  black  gown — she  has 
never  worn  anything  but  black  since  that  last 
sad  breaking  up  of  all  her  hopes  and  joys — 
is  erect,  triumphant — trembling  with  eager 
happiness. 

She  turns  from  the  window  to  Arabella. 

'  He  is  coming  !  He  is  coming  !'  cries  she. 
'  Oh,  Bella  !  He  will  be  here  soon — sooii ! 
I  shall  see  him  !     He  is  coming  !* 

Now,  another  person,  seeing  Mary's  excite- 
ment, might  have  said,  ^  Be  careful,  Mary. 
Keep  up  your  strength,'  and  so  on.  But  these 
platitudes  do  not  occur  to  Arabella. 

*  Yes  !  Isn't  it  lovely — lovely  ?'  cries  she 
gaily,  almost  dancing  as  she  speaks.  *  Oh, 
Mary,  I  am  glad  !' 

*  Yes,  yes ;  I  know,  Bella.  How  I  love 
you  !'  cries  Mary,  soothed  somehow  by  the 
ready  sympathy.      '  Piun  down,  darling,  and 
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open  the  door  for  him.  Don't  let  a  servant 
open  it.  Send  him  up  here — here  at  once. 
Oh,  the  wheels  !  the  wheels  !  I  hear  them  ! 
Eun — run,  Bella  !  And  here — say  I  am 
here!     Oh— oh  !' 

She  clasps  her  hands  on  her  breast  and 
walks  a  little  wildly  to  and  fro  between  the 
piano  and  the  writing-table. 

Bella  runs  downstairs. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

'  But  I  am  tied  to  very  thee 
By  every  thought  I  have. 
Thy  face  I  only  care  to  see, 
Thy  heart  I  only  crave.' 

He  is  here !  He  has  come  in,  closing  the 
door  behind  him.  As  if  held  by  the  dreadful 
emotion  that  is  consuming  him,  he  stands  on 
the  threshold  gazing  at  her ;  Mary,  motion- 
less, too,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  looks 
back  at  him.  For  a  little  while  they  so  stand  ; 
eye  searching  eye,  despair  and  love  tugging  at 
them,  their  souls  fainting  within  them.  It  is 
a  terrible  moment ! 

Then  Mary  moves.  A  low  but  wild  sob 
parts  her  lips.  She  holds  out  her  arms  to 
him.      She  rushes  to  him. 
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Once  again  they  are  heart  to  heart.  Once 
again  their  lips  meet.  No  words  come  from 
them.  There  is  only  silence  that  is  elo- 
quence itself — a  clinging,  a  wild  throbbing  of 
two  broken  hearts. 

Presently  she  throws  back  her  head, 
loosening  herself  somewhat  from  his  embrace, 
and  looks  up  at  him.  A  little  laugh  breaks 
from  her — such  a  laugh  !  and  then  all 
suddenly  she  bursts  into  a  merciful  storm  of 
tears  that  shakes  her  frail  body  horribly. 

Garden  holds  her  to  him.  Yet  not  even 
now  does  a  word  escape  him.  What  speech 
is  left  for  him  or  her  ?  His  face  is  like  death, 
and  he  is  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Poor 
souls  !  so  sad,  so  utterly  forlorn — God  help 
all  such ! 

He  draws  her  to  a  lounge,  and,  seating 
himself  beside  her,  caresses  her  hands  softly, 
lovingly.  In  each  of  his  caresses  despair 
seems  to  hide. 

'  Mary  !'  says  he  gently. 
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It  is  the  first  word  he  has  spoken,  and  his 
voice  has  surely  magic  in  it — for  her.  She 
starts,  and  springs  into  a  more  living  pose, 
and  looks  at  him  with  parting  lips  and  grow- 
ing eagerness.  His  voice  so  well  beloved, 
go  long  unheard,  has  roused  her  from  her 
sorrow.  The  storm  of  grief  that  but  just 
now  has  crushed  her  dies  away,  and  above 
and  all  around  her  is  blue  sky  once  more. 
She  sighs,  and,  turning  to  Garden,  smiles 
at  him. 

*  Had  I   forgotten  your  voice  ?'  says  she. 

*  Oh    no  !     Oh,    surely   no  !     And  yet ' 

She  lifts  her  arms  and  slips  them  round  his 
neck.      '  And  yet ' 

'  Mary  !  Don't  say  you've  forgotten  any- 
thing !      Anything !' 

'  Would  I  forget  what  is  my  one  solace  ? 
No  !     I  do  not  forget  !' 

*  That  is  your  curse,'  says  he.  'What 
more  selfish  wretch  can  there  be  on  all  this 
cruel   earth    than  I — who   would    have    you 
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remember  ?      But,  Mary '      He  pauses, 

and,  putting  her  a  little  from  him,  looks  into 
her  eyes  with  a  terrible  yearning.  'But, 
Mary,  do  remember  !  Eemember  me  always, 
whatever  comes  to  us,  as  I  remember 
you  !' 

'  Ah  !  What  a  senseless  request !'  says 
she,  with  a  ghost  of  a  little  smile.  '  It  is  not 
worthy  of  an  answer.'  She  leans  to  him,  and, 
placing  her  soft  hand  beneath  his  chin,  turns 
his  face  towards  her.  '  Oh,  you  are  not 
looking  well,  darling  !'  cries  she  affrightedly. 
*  You  are  thin,  worn ' 

'  Never  mind  me,'  says  he  quickly.  *  It 
is  you,  Mary — you  who  look  thin  and  worn. 
My  beloved  !  how  changed  you  are,  and  yet 
how  doubly  sweet  in  the  changing  !  See 
these  cheeks,'  fondly  touching  them — '  so 
pale,  so  sunken.  Is  this  my  own  Mary, 
my  pretty,  laughing  girl  ?  Oh,  Mary,  to 
think  that  I  should  be  the  one  to  make  you 
look  like  this  !' 
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'  It  was  not  you,'  says  she,  shaking  her 
lovely  head. 

'  Who  else  ?'  He  is  holding  her  from  him 
still  in  a  way,  studying  with  miserable  eyes 
the  white,  sad,  beautiful  face  before  him  ;  the 
fact  that  the  mournful  lips  are  smiling  seems 
only  to  add  another  touch  of  pain  to  it. 

'  It  was  that — that  other  —  you  hiow,' 
says  she  faintly.  She  cannot  bring  herself 
to  name  that  other  woman,  who  once  had 
been  his  wife. 

'  I  know  too  well.  Yet  it  is  my  fault, 
mine  only,  that  you  are  now  unhappy.' 

'I  am  not  unhappy,'  says  she,  turning  to 
him  with  a  beautiful  smile.  *  You  are  here 
— you  are  with  me.' 

And,  indeed,  it  seems  as  if  for  the  moment 

all   the   sad  past  has  been  swept  away  from 

her.      She  is  looking  lovely — radiant. 

'  My  love  is  now  awoke  out  of  her  dreams, 
And  her  fair  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimned  were 
With  darksome  cloud,  now  show  their  goodly  beam  !' 

Spenser. 
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'  There  is  but  cue  thing  I  dread,'  says 
she — '  that  you  will  go  again,  and  for  ever. 
But  Lena — Lena  has  promised  me  that  I 
shall  see  you  sometimes '  She  ceases  sud- 
denly, and  the  strange  new  joy  in  her  tired 
eyes  gives  place  to  anguish  unspeakable. 
*  Until,'  she  begins  again,  stammering  piti- 
ably, and  would  have  continued,  but  that  he 
stops  her,  clasping  her  to  his  breast,  and 
silencing  her  by  gentle  force. 

^  My  beloved — my  darling  Mary,  how  am 
I  to  look  for  forgiveness  from  you — I,  who 
have  ruined  your  sweet  life  T 

*  You,  who  have  given  me  the  best  life  of 
all !'  says  she.  '  Where  should  I  have  found 
love  if  you  had  not  come  my  way  ?  Well ' 
—sighing — *  Lena  has  promised  me.  We 
are  to  see  each  other  sometimes — I  don't 
know  how  often.  But  Lena  is  kind — she 
will  promise  us  a  good  deal ;  and  even  if  weeks 
were  to  go  between  each  time  we  met,  still  we 
shall  have  something  to  look  forward  to.' 
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*  Yes,'  says  Garden. 

He  cannot  bring  himself  to  be  thankful 
for  this  small  mercy.  To  him  the  crime 
that  attaches  itself  to  those  who,  flinging 
up  all  moral  obligations,  decide  on  devoting 
themselves  to  those  they  honestly  love, 
carries  no  weight — at  least,  not  in  this  case. 
Mary  could  not  sin — Mary  could  not  err  ! 
This  is  his  creed,  and  at  his  idol's  shrine  he 
is  a  devotee. 

'  You  see  no  good  in  it  ?'  asks  she,  a  little 
jealously,  turning  his  face  to  hers.  '  Surely 
— surely  it  is  a  better  thing  for  us  than 
what  has  been  all  these  long  past  cruel 
months.' 

'  I  can  find  good  in  nothing,'  says  he,  with 
a  sudden  touch  of  passion,  *  when  I  look  into 
your  face.  Do  you  know,  you  are  changed. 
Where  is  the  laughter  in  your  lovely  eyes, 
where  the  smile  that  used  to  spring  so  quickly 
to  your  lips  ?  All  is  gone.  Joy  is  slain  for 
you,  and  I  have  been  its  slayer.      To  think ' 
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— gazing  at  her  with  a  world  of  remorse  in 
his  face — '  that  I  should  find  you  like  this  !' 

*  So  changed  as  that  ?'  says  she  nervously. 
'  You  find  me ' 

*  More  beautiful  than  ever ' — very  sadly. 
'  But  such  a  beauty  I  would  not  desire  for 
you.  Oh,  Mary,  has  it  gone  so  deep  as  this  ? 
Have  I  broken  your  heart,  my  beloved  ?     I, 

who '     He    pauses.      Then,    unsteadily : 

'  If  this  one  last  thing  had  been  spared  you  ! 
Have  you  thought  that,  as  misfortune  sepa- 
rated us,  so  it  is  only  a  greater  misfortune 
that  has  brought  us  together  again  ?' 

'  Still,  we  are  together,'  says  she  bravely, 

very  faintly. 

'  True — a  brief  joy  bought  by  your  eternal 
sorrow.'    He  pauses.    'If — if — it — lives ' 

She  pushes  him  suddenly  from  her,  as  if 
unable  to  bear  any  more. 

*  No,  no !  You  must  not  speak  of  it ! 
Not  yet — not  yet!  I — I  have  suffered  so 
much   .   .  .  give  me  a  moment.' 
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She  has  grown  ghastly.  Her  dark  large 
eyes  grow  warm  with  tears.  Garden,  press- 
ing his  lips  to  the  white  lids,  gives  them 
some  relief,  causing  the  painful  drops  to  run 
hurriedly  down  her  cheeks.  Her  head  falls 
heavily  upon  his  shoulder. 

'  Speak  of  it  if  you  can,'  urges  he 
anxiously. 

*  What  is  there  to  say  T — drearily,  after  a 
long  pause. 

'  Say  anything ;  but  don't  shut  up  your 
heart.  Let  me  feel  ivith  you,  Mary.  Have 
I  not  suffered,  too  ?  Are  you  not  my  very 
self — my  best  self?      Tell  me  your  thoughts.' 

'  Ah,  such  thoughts !'  says  she.  '  God 
grant  no  other  woman  shall  ever  have  them  ! 
Oh,  the  long  hours  of  night !  when  one  lies 
sleepless,  thinking,  thinking  always,  and  with- 
out one  grain  of  hope.'  She  moves  in  his 
embrace  and  throws  her  arms  passionately 
around  him.  *  And  the  worst  thought  of 
all    is    this,'    cries    she  :     '  that — that    if   all 
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had  gone  well  with  us  the  horrible  fear  of 
to-day  would  have  been  a  delight  beyond  all 
words.  Oh  !'  clasping  her  hands  upon  her 
breast  in  a  most  mournful  way.  '  All  that 
we  have  lost !     Think  of  it — all !' 

'  Have  I  not  thought  ?'  gloomily. 

'  Have  you  ?'  Her  sad  eyes  search  his. 
*  When  first  you  heard — what  did  you  think 
then  ?' 

'  I  thought  my  heart  would  have  burst  with 
joy/  says  he  vehemently.  '  I  must  have 
been  mad,  I  think.  I  forgot  everything — 
everything,  Mary,  except  that  the  little  one 
would  be  ours  —  yours  and  mine.  I  felt 
nothing  but  joy.  Even  afterwards,  when  I 
awoke,  and  remembered,  still  it  seemed  to 
me  a  thing  to  thank  God  for  ;  I  could  not 
overcome  that  first  feeling  of  delight.  The 
child,  when  I  thought  of  it — which  was 
always — was  to  me  a  most  blessed  gift  from 
heaven  that  would  link  us  together,  you  and 
me,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  of  men.     It  would 
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be  yours  as  much  as  mine,  and  mine  as  much 
as  yours.  If  we  were  to  be  separated  each 
from  each — why,  then  the  httle  one  would 
come  in,  and  be  a  connecting  chain  between 
us,  which  we  could  defy  the  world  to  break. 
Nothing  could  break  it  but  death  ;  and  we 
have  been  so  unfortunate  that  —  well,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  death  would  not  touch 
us.  Condemn  me  if  you  must — but  I  was 
glad.     I' — slowly — '  I  am  glad.' 

There  is  a  long  silence.  Mary,  leaning  on 
his  breast,  scarcely  stirs.  At  last,  however, 
she  lifts  her  head. 

'  That  is  well,'  says  she.  '  You  will  be 
good  to  it  when  I  am  gone.' 

'  Mary  f 

'  I  shall  not  live,  I  think,'  says  she  simply. 
She  is  always  dwelling  on  the  thpught  of 
death.      '  And  I  hope  not !' 

'  This  is  folly  !'  says  he,  a  little  roughly, 
the  shock,  the  pain,  driving  him  into  troubled 
waters    where    there    is    no    healing.       ^  You 
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imagine    that    you    must — must '      He 

stammers ;  the  word  '  die '  will  not  come 
from  his  parched  lips.  'I  have  killed  you — 
your  life — your  hopes  !'  cries  he  miserably. 
'  Is  this  your  revenge  ?  Will  you,  too,  kill 
me?^ 

'  Ah !  Do  not  take  it  like  that,'  says  she, 
trembling,  and  clinging  to  him.  '  And,  in- 
deed, perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  mere  foolish 
fancy  on  my  part,  born  of  my  sorrow.  There  ! 
forget  it.  Now  that  I  have  seen  you  again — 
now  that  Lena  says  I  shall  see  you  from  time 
to  time — I  no  longer  wish  to  die.' 

'  You  did  wish  it  ?' 

'  Yes,  yes  !  But,'  sweetly,  '  that  was 
when  I  thought  I  should  never  see  you 
again.  Come,  take  that  look  from  your  face ! 
Would  you  have  me  desire  life — a  life  in 
which  you  would  have  no  part  ?  See,'  slip- 
ping her  arm  round  his  neck  and  turning 
a  smiling  face  to  his,  '  all  is  changed  now. 
You  are  still  within  my  reach ;  now  and  then 
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I  may  again  see  you.      Then  why  should  I 
long  for  death  ?' 

*  You  have  longed  for  it ' 

*  Forget  that  now  !  I  wish  —  I  wish  I 
had  not  said  it.  Let  us,'  feverishly,  'talk 
of  something  else.  Tell  me  who  told 
you  where  I  was — who  told  you  to  come 
here  ?' 

'  Arthur.' 

^Ah  !' 

'  I  was  in  Vienna  then.  I  had  been  in 
Styria.  It  appears  your  father  telegraphed  to 
him,  and  then  he  telegraphed  to  me,  and  I 
travelled  night  and  day — I  need  not  tell  you 
tha.t,  my  beloved — and  I  arrived  in  town  last 
night.  The  early  train  this  morning  brought 
me  here.' 

*  No  rest — no  sleep  ?' 

*  It  was  both  rest  and  sleep  to  know  I 
should  so  soon  look  upon  your  face  again.' 

After  this  there  is  another  silence,  fraught 
with   thoughts   too    deep    for   words — yet    a 
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silence  satisfied,  in  that  both  know  their 
thoughts  are  clear  each  to  the  other. 

The  day  dies  down,  and  twilight  steals 
into  the  room.  The  shadows  grow  along  the 
walls.  The  rising  of  the  coming  night  wind 
smites  on  the  casement  with  an  angry  sound. 
It  is  the  knell  of  doom  where  these  two  are 
concerned.     With  the  dying  day  they  part. 

Mary  lays  her  hand  on  his. 

*  There  is  one  thing,'  says  she  in  a  low 
voice.  '  I  must  say  it  to  you  before  you  go. 
It  has  lain  at  my  heart  so  long — so  long  !' 
She  rises  to  her  feet,  and  a  strange  fierce- 
ness seems  to  disturb  the  pallor  of  her  beauty. 
She  struggles  with  herself  a  moment,  and 
then  :   '  You  have  seen  lierV 

'  Yes.' 

'  Yes.'  She  draws  near  him,  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  arm  and  compelling  his  gaze. 
'  Why  ?     Why  T 

'  There  was  a  reason,  darling.' 

^  Oh  !'  releasing  him  and  turning  from  him 
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with  a  dreadful  pain  in  her  eyes  and  on  her 
brow.  '  I  wish  you  had  not  seen  her.  Her, 
of  all  women  !' 

*  Why,  Mary  ?  I  thought  it  better  to  see 
her  and  learn  the  worst.  And  the  truth  was 
the  worst  for  us.' 

'  The  truth — from  her  ?' 

'  Yet  it  was  the  truth.  I  made  all  inquiries. 
I  worked  heaven  and  earth — nay,  earth  and 
hell,'  bitterly — '  to  find  out  something — any- 
thing that  might  bring  you  and  me  once 
again  together.  But,'  wearily,  'I  failed. 
She  was  too  clever  for  me,  or  else  there  was 
nothing  to  find  out.  There  is  no  hope  for  us 
— no  chance.' 

'  Chance  ?' 

'  Of  a  divorce.      If  I  could  prove ' 

'  Divorce  !  Oh  no  !'  cries  Mary  quickly, 
recoiling  a  little  as  if  from  some  ungodly 
thing.  '  That  would  be  to  make  tivo  women 
unhappy  instead  of  one.  Oh  no,  darling  1 
Don't  do  that . ' 
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*  Yet,  Mary,  it  would  give  us  back  to  each 
other.' 

'  Yes — yes.'  She  looks  at  him  in  a  sadly 
troubled  way,  and  presently  begins  to  cry 
quietly,  but  in  a  heart-broken  way.  *  Oh 
that  I  should  have  come  to  wish  for  the  un- 
happiness  of  another  !'  sobs  she  miserably. 

^  It  would  not  be  to  the  unhappiness  of 
her,'  says  Garden,  with  a  sort  of  suppressed 
violence.  Mary's  sobs  seem  to  beat  upon  his 
brain,  maddening  him.  And  in  between 
comes  the  thought  of  that  other — that  devil, 
who  has  destroyed  the  sweetest  life  that 
nature  ever  gave  !  '  She — she  !  How  could 
she  know  unhappiness  ? — -a  thing  without  a 
soul !' 

*  Oh  yes,  she  has  a  soul,'  says  Mary 
quickly.  '  Do  not  judge  her  too  hardly. 
Perhaps ' 

'  If  she  has  one  I  am  glad  of  it,'  says  he, 
with  terrible  vindictiveness.  '  It  will  damn 
her  !' 
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'  Marcus!'  says  Mary. 

She  recoils  from  him.  Her  white  lips  have 
grown  firm,  her  soft  eyes  stern. 

'  Forgive  me  !'  says  he  quickl}^,  snatching 
her  back  to  him.  '  If  you  only  knew  all — all 
I  have  suffered  at  her  hands ' 

'  Let  her  go  !'  says  Mary  passionately. 
*  Give  her  no  thought.  Give  all  your 
thoughts  to  me.  Oh,  love  is  good  !  It  should 
soften  all  hard  things  !  And  I — you  love  me, 
Marcus,  don't  you  ?' 

He  presses  her  closer  to  him. 

'  Then  have  pity  on  me  !  Don't  let  me  think 
that  I  have  ruined  jjour  soul.  My  dear,  my 
one,  one  love  !  If  you  cannot  forgive  her, 
at  least  push  her  out  of  your  thoughts  alto- 
gether, and — and  do  not  curse  her  ! ' 

Garden,  with  that  beautiful  head  lying  on 
his  breast,  feels  choking. 

*  You  !'  whispers  he.  *  That  you  should 
be  her  advocate  !' 

'  If  I    hate   her,    may    God    forgive   me !' 
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whispers  she  back.  ^  And  help  me  to  be  at 
least  just  to  her.' 

'  Just  ?' 

'  Beyond  that  one  offence,  she  may  be  in- 
nocent. You  yourself  could  not  prove  her — 
otherwise.' 

'  That  one  offence  !' 

'  Ah,  yes,  I  know.  It  has  killed  us,  has  it 
not?  And — and,  darling,'  clinging  to  him, 
'  I  don't  think  I  want  you  to  forgive  her 
quite.  I  am  wicked,  Marcus — if  my  poor 
father  could  hear  me  ! — but — but  I  should 
hate  to  think  you  had  forgiven  her,  or  that 
you  ever  thought  of  her  but  as  one — as  one 
whom — oh,  Marcus  !' — she  leans  back  from 
him  suddenly,  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
breast,  her  lovely  face  a  sad  picture  of  miser- 
able fear — *  say  you  hate  her !' 

He  looks  at  her ;  words  fail  him.  What 
can  he  say  to  her  ?  What  words  are  left  to 
say  ?  He  holds  her  to  him,  caressing  gently 
the   pretty  head,  whilst  the  beatings   of  the 
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heart  beneath  her  are  almost  too  painful  to 
be  borne.  Surely  they  alone  should  tell  her 
all  there  is  to  tell  of  grief,  and  love,  and 
passion,  and  revenge  cruel  as  death.    They  do. 

'Mary,'  begins  he;  but  she  stops  him, 
laying  her  palm  upon  his  lips. 

'  No,  no  ;  you  have  said  it.  Do  not  say  it 
again.  And  I — I  was  wrong,  brutal ;  yet  I 
must  continue  so.  My  poor  father,  he  would 
preach  of  love — love  always.  Do  you  re- 
member, darling  ?  But  I  have  no  love  in 
me  for  her.  Ah  !  but  that  will  not  count, 
dearest,  will  it  ?  God  will  know  how  I  have 
been  tried,  and  that  it  is  not  because  of  my 
own  sorrow  so  much  that  I  thus  sin,  but 
because  of  yours.     He  will  forgive  !' 

*  He  will  forgive  you,'  returns  Garden 
slowly. 

He  can  hardly  speak.  .  She  draws  a  long, 
long  breath,  and  then  looks  up  at  him  with  a 
sudden  smile. 

'  We  have  wasted  our  few  moments/  says 

VOL.  III.  39 
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she.  '  We  have  given  them  all  to  melan- 
choly, that  is  not  so  sweet  as  they  would 
have  one  believe.  Let  us  talk  of  something 
else.  Tell  me  of  Arthur.  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  so  long  a  time.  No  ;  do  not  mis- 
judge him.  He  wanted  to  come  here,  but  I 
forbade  him  and  all  of  them.  If  they  would 
not  let  me  see  ijou,  why,  then  I  wanted  to 
see  no  one.     Now  it  is  different.      They  have 

sent  you  to  me,  so  I  can  forgive,  and ' 

She  stops  suddenly.  A  quick  movement 
of  feet  on  the  landing  outside  recalls  her  to 
the  memory  of  the  passing  hour.  Already 
the  room  is  darkening.  Night,  kind  to  the 
few,  cruel  to  the  many,  is  descending  upon 
the  crouching  earth,  conquering  it  without  a 
struggle.  With  it  comes  the  silence  that 
belongs  to  it,  causing  the 

Small  foules  that  maken  melodie  and  that 
Sleep  alle  night  with  open  ey6, 

according  to   Chaucer,    to  stay   from   further 
songs  until  a  fresh  morn  shall  rise. 
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'  You  must  go,'  says  she  hurriedly. 

'  For  to-day.  I  have  taken  a  room  in 
that  old  hostelry  at  Barnes  for  this  day  and 
to-morrow.' 

'  Then  to-morrow  '  —  a  little  happy  cry 
breaks  from  her — '  oh,  to-morrow  I  shall  see 
you  again  !' 

*  Yes,  yes.'  He  kisses  her,  then  puts 
her  back  from  him.  *  Mary  !  that  we 
should  have  to  count  one  day  here  and 
there !' 

'No,  no;  you  shall  not  damp  my  joy!' 
cries  she.  '  I  shall  see  you  again  to-morrow 
— to-morrow!  There,  go  —  go.  In  a  few 
hours — a  few,  a  very  few — I  shall  see  you 
again.  Oh,  it  seems  too  much  happiness  !' 
She  pushes  him  from  her.  '  Now  go,' 
laughing  happily.  *  And,'  calling  to  him, 
*  come  soon — to-morrow — come  early.' 

She  is  laughing  still,  looking  at  him  like 
her  old  beautiful  self,  with  joy  in  the  eyes 
and    triumph  on  the   lips.      Garden,   looking 
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back  at  her  from  the  threshold,  feels  his  soal 
die  within  him. 

He  makes  an  irrepressible  movement 
towards  her.  They  meet.  Their  arms  are 
round  each  other. 

'  To-morrow/  whispers  she  gladly. 

He  tears  himself  out  of  her  arms. 

'  Is  it  to  be  always  "  to-morrow  "  ?'  cries 
he  hoarsely. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

*  The  joys  of  meeting  pay  the  pangs  of  absence  ; 
Else  who  could  bear  it  V 

'  Too  great  her  grief 
For  words  or  tears.' 

*  I  don't  know  that  it  is  a  wise  thing,  after 
all,'  says  Arthur  gloomily. 

He  is  at  home  for  a  day  or  two,  and  has 
driven  over  to  the  Rectory  to  see  Lena. 

'  It  is  at  least  merciful.' 

'  A  most  untempered  mercy.' 

'  Well,  it  had  to  be  done,'  says  Lena  de- 
cisively. '  You  haven't  seen  her ;  I  have.  I 
don't  believe  she  would  have  lived  through 
this  cruel  ordeal  unless  she  had  been  allowed 
to  see  him.' 

'  And  having  seen  him ' 
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*  She  must  go  on  seeing  him  occasionally. 
I  grant  you  that  was  unwise,  if  you  like.  It 
is  such  a  little  crumb  of  comfort ;  and  she 
was  one  always  so  hard  to  refuse.' 

*  Poor  Mary  !'  says  Arthur. 

He  is  standing  at  the  window,  watching 
the  rain  beating  violently  on  the  drooping 
heads  of  the  daffodils  outside.  The  world  is 
a  week  older;  March  has  died,  raging  to  the 
last,  and  April  has  come  to  us  in  tears — 
w^eeping,  perhaps,  for  the  dead  lion. 

Eemorselessly  the  raindrops  patter  on  the 
window-panes,  and  make  tiny  rivulets  on  the 
gravelled  paths  of  the  garden,  down  which 
last  year's  leaves  are  floating. 

The  clouds — 

'  Those  playful  fancies  of  the  mighty  sky  ' — 
are  hanging  in  murky  stretches  over  the  dull 
earth.     The  smoke  in  the  town  beyond  scarce 
rises  ;  it  rests  like  a  funeral  pall   above  the 
old  cathedral.      It  is  a  most  dismal  day. 

'  Poor  Mary,  indeed  !'  says  Mrs.  Egerton  in 
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a  low  tone.  *  She  who  was  the  brightest  of 
us  all.  She  has  grown  very  thin,  Arthur; 
you  would  be  shocked  if  you  saw  her.  Not 
less  lovely,  you  know,  but  as  if — she  stops, 
sighing  a  little — '  as  if  death  was  near  her.' 

'  Oh  no — what  nonsense  ! — no,'  says  Arthur 
hastily.  '  After  all,  Lena,  I'm  glad  you  de- 
cided on  letting  her  see  Garden.' 

'  It  was  not  I  who  decided  it ;  it  was  Mrs. 
Seatoun.  You  must  acknowledge  Mary  wanted 
help — comfort  of  some  sort — when  Mrs.  Sea- 
toun declared  in  favour  of  letting  those  two 
poor  creatures  meet.' 

'  Well,  let  us  hope  it  will  do  no  harm,'  says 
Arthur,  with  a  sigh.  '  ^'  Sorrow  is  know- 
ledge," perhaps '     He  breaks  off. 

'A  melancholy  thought.  However,  there 
is  one.  thing  to  dwell  upon,  and  that  is  Mary's 
wonderful  change  of  spirits  since  she  has  seen 
him.  It  was  marvellous,  the  suddenness  of 
it.  To-day  drooping,  dying  almost,  and  then 
all  in  a  moment  she  was  a  different  being. 
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When  he  was  gone  she  ran  to  us,  her  eyes 
shining,  her  lips  smiling,  her  whole  sweet 
face  transformed.  It  was  the  old  Mary.  I 
burst  out  crying — I  could  not  help  it — and 
Arabella  was  angry  with  me.' 

Arthur  turns  an  amused  glance  on  her. 

*  Fancy  Arabella  being  angry  with  you  !' 
says  he. 

'Oh,  Arabella!  —  she  is  as  changed  as 
Mary,  in  a  different  fashion.  Would  you 
believe  it  ?  —  Lord  Kilminster  followed  her 
up  there  and  proposed  to  her.' 

'  My  dear  Lena  !  one  can  compel  one's 
self  to  believe  a  good  deal  nowadays,  but 
really ' 

'  It  is  true,  nevertheless.' 

'  I  have  had  doubts  of  his  sanity  from  time 
to  time,'  says  Arthur  ;  '  but,  honestly,  I  never 
thought  him  as  bad  as  that.  Who  is  looking 
after  him  at  present  ?  Is  it  to  be  Han  well, 
or  Colney  Hatch  ?' 

*  Oh,  as  for  that,  Arabella  is  very  pretty.' 
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'  And  quite  as  sane  as  he  is.' 

*  She  has  proved  that.      She  refused  him.' 

*  It  is  an  absurd  story ;  there  is  nothing  in 
it/  says  Arthur  indifferently.  '  Tell  me  more 
of  Mary.      Garden  left  when  you  did  T 

'Yes,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  but  not 
before  he  had  wrung  a  promise  from  me  that 
he  should  see  Mary  once  a  month.  It  was 
impossible  to  refuse.' 

'  I  suppose  you  thought  so.' 

'  I  think  so  still.  I  know  what  you  mean,' 
quickly.  '  That  it  is  all  very  well  now,  bad 
as  it  is,  but — that — when  this  is  over,  when 
the  little  one  is  born — the  wrench  of  sepa- 
ration then  will  be  terrible.' 

'  There  will  be  no  separation.' 

'  Arthur,  can  one  not  trust  Mary  ?' 

'  One  must  trust  nature.  Will  they  consent 
to  be  torn  apart  again,  linked  even  closer,  as 
they  will  be,  by  the  birth  of  their  child  ?' 

'  Was  there  ever  so  heartrending  a  case  ? 
Do  you  know,  Arthur,'  springing  to  her  feet 
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and  beginning  to  pace  vehemently  up  and 
down  the  room,  '  sometimes,  when  thinking  of 
it,  I  feel  my  head  reel  and  my  morals  totally 
desert  me.  Is  it  right  that  two  people,  so 
good,  so  pure,  so  devoted  to  each  other,  should 
be  kept  asunder  ?  Were  they  made  for  misery, 
those  two  ?' 

'  It  is  beyond  argument.  Would  you  have 
one  law  for  them  and  another  for  your  neigh- 
bour ?  I  am  afraid  it  wouldn't  work,'  says 
Arthur  grimly. 

'  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?' 

'  To  fall  back  a  century  or  two  and  hire  the 
orthodox  assassin  in  cloak  and  slouched  hat 
and  mask,  and  give  him  unlimited  powers 
about  the  doing  away  of  Madame  Desterre  !' 

Here  he  stops  short  and  pulls  himself  up 
with  a  jerk.  Self-condemnation  sits  upon  his 
brow,  rendering  him  abased  in  his  own  eye?. 

*  Good  heavens  !  How  can  I  jest  on  such 
a  subject  ?'  says  he.  '  Poor  Mary  !  Poor 
soul !' 
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'  Poor  Marcus,  too  !'  says  Mrs.  Egerton 
slowly. 

'  Oh  yes,  of  course,'  impatiently.  '  But  one 
can't  help  thinking  he  ought  to  have  made 
more  sure  of  his  release  before  marrying 
again.  Especially  when  he  has  married  one's 
own  sister  !' 

'  How  could  he  tell  that  that  first  dread- 
ful woman  was  alive  ?  One  should  not  be 
unjust.  At  first  I  thought  as  you  do.  I 
condemned  him  in  a  fashion  for  the  grief  he 
had  brought  on  Mary.  But  afterwards — if 
you  had  seen  him  last  week,  Arthur.' 

'  Oh,  that's  the  way  with  women,'  says  he 
contemptuously.  '  They  have  only  to  see  a 
man  with  disordered  hair,  or  a  woman  with 
a  tear  in  her  eye,  to  let  them  off  scot- 
free  from   every  crime  in  the  calendar.     Not 

that  I  think  badly  of  Garden,  only By- 

the-by,  Lena,'  looking  round  and  lowering 
his  voice  unconsciously,  '  I  have  seen  her,' 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

'  One  heaven  and  earth  can  never  hold  us  both.' 
*  God  comfort  her  in  this  necessity.' 

'  Hee  ?' 

'  Madame  Desterre/ 

*  What !    Nonsense,  Arthur  !' 

*  She  is  not  at  all  what  I  should  have  sup- 
posed. You  know  that  time  I  telegraphed 
to  Garden — a  week  or  nine  days  ago  ?  Well, 
we  met  in  Paris  ;  and  at  the  station — he 
made  for  the  station  at  once — caught  the  first 
train,  though  he  had  neither  eaten  nor  slept  for 
a  day  and  a  half;  and  there,  on  the  platform, 
a  woman  passed  us.  I  saw  that  she  looked 
long  at  Garden,  as  if  to  be  sure  of  him,  and 
then    hurriedly  went  into   the  waiting-room. 
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I  might  have  thought  little  of  that,  had  not 
Garden's  hand  closed  upon  my  arm.  I  looked 
at  him.  He  was  ghastly.  *'  It  was  ?"  I 
said.  ^'  Yes,  yes  ;  that  woman,''  said  he,  in 
a  low  voice.  The  train  was  just  due.  I 
pushed  him  into  it,  keeping  my  eye  well 
along  the  platform — well  enough  to  see  she 
had  not  entered  the  train.  I  dare  say,  having 
seen  Garden,  she  changed  her  mind.  I  could 
not  resist  sauntering  up  and  down  for  a  bit  on 
the  chance  of  seeing  her  again.' 

'  And  you  did  see  her  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

*  Actually  saw  her  ?' 

*  Yes.' 

^  Face  to  face?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Go  on,  Arthur,  can't  you  ?  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.  The  idea  of  your  having  seen 
that  dreadful  woman,  and  saying  only  yes, 
yes,  yes,  about  her  !' 

'  What  is  there  to  say  ?     I  didn't  speak  to 
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her.  There  is  therefore  no  thrilling  conversa- 
tion to  relate.  And  what  I  saw  was  unsatis- 
factory.' 

'Naturally!'  with  triumph,  'Of  course, 
A  most  disreputable  creature,  no  doubt !' 

'  No/  says  Arthur. 

'  Eh  ?  Oh,  you  mean  she  was  well 
dressed.  Gorgeously  dressed,  I  am  sure. 
That  sort  of  person ' 

*  She  wasn't  that  sort  of  person,  Lena. 
She  was  far  from  it — in  appearance,  at  all 
events.  She,'  with  a  sorry  sort  of  laugh, 
'  was  a  great  disappointment  !  It  would  have 
been  such  a  relief  if ' — he  pauses,  and  taps 
his  fingers  on  the  window-pane  in  a  desul- 
tory, nervous  fashion,  and  then  continues : 
'  if  she  had  looked  like  a  first-class  female 
poisoner,  or  a  modern  Messalina,  but  she 
didn't.' 

'  May  I  ask  what  she  did  look  like  ?'  asks 
Lena  sternly. 

*  Like  something  all  the  other  way  round. 
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She  was  pretty,  extremely  pretty  and  pleasant 
looking.' 

'  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,'  indignantly. 
*  She  must  have  looked  what  she  is — a  lureich  /' 

'  Well  —  she  didn't,'  regretfully.  '  She 
looked  just  like  you  or  anyone  else.' 

'  xirthur !  Do  you  know  what  you  are 
saying  ?  How  dare  you  compare  that — that 
creature  with  me  ?' 

'  My  dear  girl,  I  meant  nothing  unpleasant. 
I  only  meant  to  give  you  as  graphic  a  de- 
scription of  her  as  I  could.  She  looked 
pretty  and  good-natured ' 

'  Oh  !   I  dare  say ' 

'  And  when  leaving  the  station  again  I  saw 
her  drop  a  frauc  into  the  hand  of  a  little 
crippled  boy  who  asked  alms  of  her.' 

'  Hypocrite !  That  was  for  you  to  see. 
She  had  noticed  you  with  Marcus,  and  thought 
it  well  to  impress  you  favourably.  Oh  !  what 
a  wicked,  designing  woman.  Even  a  greater 
wretch  than  I  have  hitherto  thought  her.' 
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*  She  may  safely  be  said  to  beat  the  record 
at  that  rate,'  said  Arthur  grimly,  still  drum- 
ming at  the  window-pane. 

*  Stop  that  horrid  noise,  Arthur,  for  good- 
ness' sake  !  Yon  saw  her — actually  were  face 
to  face  with  her !  Fancy  seeing  her.  Do  you 
— do    you    really    mean    that    she    is    not 

ughj  r 

*  I  said  she  was  pretty. ' 

'  Pouf !  A  man  so  seldom  knows.  Pretty ! 
A  demoniac  sort  of  beauty,  no  doubt.' 

'  No,'  dejectedly — ^  quite  the  orthodox 
style.  Sort  of  woman  you'd  tell  yourself  a 
man  might  be  very  fond  of:  bright,  intelligent, 
kindly.' 

'  Kindly  !  Don't  be  ridiculous  !  Don't 
repeat  such  nonsense  again.  And  all  because 
she  gave  a  beggar  boy  a  few  pence.  Oh,  the 
cleverness  of  those  people  !  they  know  a  man 
so  well !  Why,  a  man  can  see  nothing  in  a 
woman  with  good  eyes  and  a  straight  nose 
save  every  virtue  under  the  sun.' 
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'  James  must  have  thought  your  nose 
abnormally  straight,'  says  Arthur. 

*  Never  mind  James!'  indignantly;  M^eep 
your  thoughts  on  her.' 

^  Surely,  considering  what  you  say  of  her, 
that  is  most  unsisterly  advice.' 

'Go  on ;  don't  be  silly  !  When  she  left 
the  station  where  did  she  go  ?' 

*  She  turned  the  corner,  and  that's  the  last 
I  saw  of  her.' 

'  You  mean  to  say  you  didn't  even  look 
where  she  was  going  ?' 

'  That  would  be  a  long  look.  No ;  I  was 
glad  enough  when  she  was  out  of  sight.' 

'  Of  course  you  were  !'  Pause.  *  You 
saw  nothing  more  of  her,  then  ?  I'm  glad 
you  didn't.  A  woman  unworthy  to  be 
named  by  any  decent  person  —  a  wicked 
woman  !  How  —  how  was  she  dressed, 
Arthur  ?' 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Something  pinky 
and  white,  and ' 

VOL.  III.  40 
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*  Pink  and  white  in  March  /' 

'  It  looked  very  warm,  however.  I 
couldn't  describe  it.  When  she  got  into 
her  carriage ' 

^  Carriage  !' 

*  Yes.  There  was  a  carriage,  a  very  well- 
appointed  one,  outside  the  station  :  she  must 
have  signalled  to  the  men  to  wait,  after 
seeing  Garden.' 

^  Well  ?' 

'  Well  ?     Nothing.' 

'  You  said,  on  getting  in ' 

'  She  wrapped  herself  up  in  some  furs ; 
then  the  carriage  turned  the  corner,  and  that's 
the  end  of  it.' 

^  Furs  ?' 

*  Yes,  furs.' 

*  Fancy  her  being  like  that !' 

'  Yes,  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life ! 
She  looked  like  a  woman  who  could  enslave 
a  man  for  life.' 

*  You   see,'    contemptuously,    *  how  wrong 
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you  were !     Why,  she  couldn't  enslave  even 
her  own  husband  beyond  a  month  or  two.' 

'  True.'  He  pauses.  Then,  suddenly  lifting 
his  head,  '  I  wish  to  heaven  she  had  been  able 
to  enslave  him  !'  he  says,  with  a  burst  of 
passion  so  sudden  and  so  unusual  to  his  easy- 
going nature  that  it  almost  frightens  Lena. 
*  I  tell  you,  Lena,  this  affair  of  Mary's  is 
worse  than  one  thinks.  It,'  his  young,  pale, 
thoughtful  face  working  with  emotion,  '  it 
will  end — tvhere  ?  That  is  the  worst  of  it : 
who  can  tell  where  it  will  end  ?  It  is  beyond 
bearing,  I  tell  you,  and  what  hurts  me  most 
of  all  is  the  poor  old  dad's  face.  Have  you 
noticed  ?  He  has  grown  so  aged,  so  worn, 
so  qidet.  And  all  through,  never  one  com- 
plaining word !' 

'  Oh,  never,  never !'  says  Lena,  bursting 
into  tears.  '  It  will  kill  him  if  it  lasts  much 
longer.' 

*  Lasts  !  It  will  last  for  ever !  What  is 
to  end  it  ?     That  woman  looks  as  young  as 
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you   do,    and   as  healthy  as No  ;   she 

will  outlive  us  all ;   she  will  see  us  all  out, 

and  the  poor  old  governor  jirst  of  all.     It's 

breaking  him  up.     I  wish  now  with  all  my 

soul,  Lena,  I  hadn't  disappointed  him  about 

the   Church ;  he   was  so   anxious   about   my 

entering  it.     And  there  was  no  great  reason 

why  I  should  have  drawn  back ;  no  disbelief, 

I  mean — nothing   very  vital.     I  dare  say  I 

should  have  got  over  the   smaller  objections 

after    a   bit,   and    settled    down,   and  been  a 

passably  good  clergyman  ;   and  it  would  have 

been  one  comfort  to  him,  at  all  events.     And 

who  was   I,   to  set   myself  up  against  him  ? 

Even  with  victory  in  sight   of  me,  Lena,  I 

declare  to  you  I  would  this  moment  renounce 

everything — every  prospect — to  see  him  look 

like  himself  again.     Was  there  ever  anyone 

so  damnably  selfish   as  I  have  been  ?     And 

he  let  me  off  so  lightly,  his  face  struggling 

to  hide  the  disappointment.      I  thought  then 

that  if  I  succeeded  in  some  other  line  it  would 
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repay  him,  but  I  was  wrong ;  I  see  it  now. 
And  this  unhappy  affair  of  poor  Mary's.  .  .  . 
I  could  so  easily  have  gratified  him,  and  for 
the  sake  of  my  own  selfish ' 

'  Dont,  Arthur — don't,  dear !  You  did 
right — quite  right.  James  thinks  so  too, 
and     he    has    talked    it    over    with    father, 

and Yes,    you    did    quite    right.      You 

have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  your- 
self. Do  you  think  it  would  not  have 
grieved  father  much  more  if  you  had  entered 
the  Church  half-hearted  ?  No.  He  has  got 
over  all  that,  and  if  you  succeed  now ' 

'  Well,  I  shall  succeed,'  says  Arthur,  in  a 
strange  sharp  way. 

'  As  to  Mary,'  says  Lena  presently,  *  I 
have  cheered  him  about  her.  I  have  given 
him  great  hope.  Do  you  know,  Arabella 
has  written  me  word  that  she  has  been 
playing  her  violin  again.  Her  vioHn  !  She 
never  touched  it,  you  know,  after ' 

'Yes,  I  know.' 
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'  And  now  she  has  gone  back  to  it. 
Doesn't  that  show  what  good  his  coming 
did  her  ?' 

'  We  shall  see,'  says  Arthur. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

'  0  my  heart's  joy  !  whate'er  my  sorrows  be, 
They  come  and  vanish  on  beholding  thee. 
The  leaves  of  memory  seem  to  make 
A  mournful  rustling  in  the  dark,' 

Time  has  flown.  Spring  has  come — has  gone. 
Summer,  too,  lies  dead,  and  autumn  is  at 
hand.  Now  that  her  time  is  so  close  at  hand, 
all  hope  has  once  again  forsaken  Mary.  She 
goes  wearily,  as  one  who  cares  not  for  life 
and  has  no  dread  of  death. 

At  first,  when  Garden  had  been  restored 
to  her  in  a  measure,  she  had  regained  life 
and  vigour.  She  smiled,  she  talked,  she 
wept — she  was  like  her  old  natural  self. 
Arabella,  delighted,  followed  her  here  and 
there,   chattering  gladly  to  her,   and  helping 
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her  to  dig  and  delve  in  the  pretty  garden, 
just  for  form's  sake — the  little  fond  sister 
who  had  clung  to  her,  and  even  one  day 
unearthed  the  violin  so  beloved  of  old,  and 
had  laid  it  on  a  table  where  Mary  must,  in 
passing,  see  it. 

It  was  a  great  success,  that  adventure. 
Early  the  next  morning  (Mary  slept  but 
badly,  and  rose  betimes)  the  sounds  of  music 
rose  and  swelled  through  the  cottage.  Mary 
was  awake,  and  so  was  her  violin.  From 
that  hour  she  played.  There  was,  however^ 
one  thing  Arabella,  with  all  her  art — art 
born  of  love,  that  strongest  lever — could  not 
compass.  Mary's  hand  brought  forth  only 
the  very  saddest  amongst  all  sad  tunes.  Not 
a  gay  note  sounded  anywhere. 

Yet  she  seemed  satisfied — at  first !  Once 
a  month  regularly  Garden  came  to  see  her, 
and  with  him  came  Lena  or  Mrs.  Seatoun. 
The  Archdeacon  had  never  come.  Mary  had 
written  him  some  strange,   wild  letter.     He 
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had  shown  it  to  no  one,  but  he  had  abided 
by  the  words  within  it.  There  was  no  bitter- 
ness in  it — no  bitterness  between  him  and 
her — her,  his  best-loved  child ;  it  was  only 
a  sad  cry  he  answered  to,  understanding  her 
as  others  could  not.  Arthur,  however,  had 
been  with  her  for  a  day  and  a  night  now 
and  then.  They  talked  only  of  Garden,  and 
on  these  short  visits  Arthur  said  only  what 
was  good  and  admirable  of  him ;  indeed,  what 
else  V,  as  there  to  say  ? — though,  perhaps, 
the  brother  resented  inwardly  the  sorry  pass 
to  which  his  sister  had  come.  Still,  Garden 
was  beyond  dispute. 

Lena  came  the  most  often — always  before 
the  day  of  Garden's  arrival ;  she  was  thus 
summoned  by  Mary.  Once  she  brought  her 
little  daughter  with  her ;  another  Mary — a 
tiny,  pretty  thing,  as  full  of  life  as  her  mother 
whom  she  so  closely  resembled.  She  was 
the  older  Mary's  godchild. 

When  Lena  brought  the  child  into  Mary's 
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presence,  the  latter  gazed  at  the  little  one  for 
a  moment  as  if  stricken  into  stone,  and  then 
suddenly  fell  on  her  knees  before  her  and 
caught  her  to  her  bosom,  sobbing  con- 
vulsively the  while. 

*  Oh,  you  happy  woman  !'  cried  she,  lifting 
her  forlornly  lovely  face  to  Lena's.  '  You 
can  be  glad  because  of  your  child  ! ' 

Lena  did  not  bring  the  child  again. 


Indeed,  from  that  hour  (it  was  close  upon 
the  end  of  summer  then)  Mary  had  seemed 
to  lose  all  heart.  Even  Garden's  coming  did 
not  seem  to  rouse  her,  save  for  the  moment 
only.  Ill,  fatigued  as  she  always  was,  she 
still  insisted  upon  going  daily  for  long  tire- 
some walks  through  that  mountainous  country, 
coming  home  sometimes  half  dead  with  weari- 
ness, and  with  her  poor  sad  face  drawn  and 
miserable.  Arabella,  weeping,  had  remon- 
strated with  her  to  no  effect. 
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'  Why  will  you  do  it  ?' — the  younger  girl 
said,  clinging  to  her,  sometimes. 
'  I  want  to  give  myself  sleep.' 

*  You  will  give  yourself  death,'  said  Ara- 
bella passionately. 

*  Oh  no — no  !'  shaking  her  head  with  a 
most  mournful  smile.  '  I  used  to  think  such 
luck  would  be  mine ;  but  not  now.  I  am 
strong — so  strong ' 

*  You  will  kill  yourself,  for  all  that.' 

'  I  wish  I  could  beheve  you,'  said  Mary, 
and  that  was  all. 

Arabella  had  written  home  about  that, 
whereupon  the  Archdeacon  had  written  an 
impassioned  letter  to  the  clergyman  who  was 
rector  of  the  parish  where  Mary  lived — a 
dull,  monotonous,  dreary  parish,  with  but  few 
souls  in  it.  The  Archdeacon  had  been  care- 
ful to  say  little  of  Mary's  real  tragedy.  He 
had  said  boldly,  however,  that  she  was  his 
daughter — that  she  was  sorely  harassed  both 
by  God  and  man,  and  that  her  soul's  salva- 
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tion  was  in  peril.  To  no  man,  or  woman 
either,  did  the  Archdeacon  ever  divulge  the 
secret  of  that  one  letter  that  Mary  had  written 
him  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  when  heaven 
seemed  a  myth  to  her  and  earth  a  hell. 

Now,  this  same  priest  to  whom  the  Arch- 
deacon wrote  had  many  times  called  on  that 
mysterious  parishioner  of  his  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  one  desirable  place  in  his 
parish ;  had  called,  but  never  been  admitted. 
This  had  troubled  him,  being  a  kindly  man 
at  heart,  an  elderly  man,  and  a  bachelor, 
and  therefore  without  means  of  relieving  his 
heart's  burthen  night  by  night  on  returning 
from  his  rounds  in  the  parish. 

After  the  Archdeacon's  letter  reached  him 
he  grew  stronger.  He  was  at  heart  timid 
and  nervous — a  great  scholar — one  thrown 
away  by  life's  vagaries  upon  a  mountain- 
home,  where  learning,  intellect,  culture,  were 
words  unknown.  He  had  fretted  against  the 
chain  for  a  good  while,  but  after  many  years 
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had  seen  that  he  was  of  use  to  the  ignorant 
wretches  round  him,  and  with  a  sweet  vision 
of  the  crown  beyond,  had  sacrificed  self,  hope, 
learning — that  dearest  possession  of  all — to 
their  immediate  wants. 

He  decided  to  make  another  effort  to  reach 
the  heart  of  the  occupant  of  The  Cottage. 

One  day  he  saw  her  digging  amongst  her 
flowers.  It  was  then  very  near  to  summer, 
and  the  radiance  of  the  happy  sun  in  the  sky 
above  flowed  over  her  bowed  head.  It  was 
in  the  garden.  He  advanced  towards  her, 
hat  in  hand,  and  trembling  at  heart.  How 
few  take  into  account  the  troubles  of  a  priest 
in  his  holy  work  ! 

What  man  would  wish  to  pry  into  a 
woman's  sorrow  ?  Yet  the  priest's  mission 
— and  he  is  a  man — is  to  search  out  the 
innermost  thoughts  of  every  heart. 

Mary  had  received  him  with  a  kind 
graciousness.  She  could  not  be  less  than 
kind.     But  then  he  had  spoken  to  her,  and 
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had  learned  from  her  a  bare,  a  most  meagre, 
outline  of  the  truth — an  outline  that  told  him 
she  was  unhappy,  but  no  more ;  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  gained. 

'  I  entreat  you  not  to  despair,'  said  the 
priest  earnestly. 

'  How  can  you  so  entreat  ?  What  is  there 
to  hope  for  ?'  returned  she,  turning  on  him  a 
pale  face,  sweet  and  very  courteous,  but 
utterly  destitute  of  hope  in  any  form. 

'  Many  things,'  said  he. 

*  Nothing,'  replied  she  with  terrible  force. 

'  There  is  always  God,'  said  the  priest,  with 
a  strength  that  transformed  him. 

'  Is  there  ?'  said  Mary  indifferently.  She 
seemed  utterly  callous,  and  the  good  man, 
seeing  her  look  like  that,  and  seeing  the 
sweetness  and  goodness  of  her,  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  letter  from  her  father,  grew  more 
earnest.  He  cast  his  nervousness  behind 
him  as  though  it  were  Satan  in  proper  form, 
and  appealed  to  her  once  more. 
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^  Do  not  take  it  like  that/  entreated  he 
earnestly.  To  lose  faith  in  God — oh,  that 
such  a  misfortune  should  befall  this  already 
too  unhappy  creature  !  His  heart  seemed  to 
bleed  for  her.  He  had  lived  a  long  time  in 
the  great  world  beyond.  He  was  the  fourth 
son  of  a  somewhat  impecunious  baronet,  and 
the  true  good  blood  of  many  generations  ran 
in  his  veins.  He  felt  for  this  sad,  sad  soul 
before  him. 

*  There  is  a  God — a  most  just  God,'  said 
he.  'If  for  a  moment  he  has  hidden  Him- 
self from  you,  still  take  hope  in  your  two 
hands  and  believe  in  Him.  He  will  rescue 
you.  Surely  !  surely  !  He  will  make  amends 
to  you,  if  not  here,  noiv,  in  the  splendid 
Hereafter.' 

'  The  Hereafter  is  nothing  to  me,'  said 
Mary  slowly — with  a  slowness  suggestive, 
however,  of  suppressed  violence.  *  Now — 
noio  I  would  have  what  I  desire.' 

The  priest  (his  name  was  Davenant)  went 
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away  sad  at  heart,  yet  not  altogether  dis- 
couraged. As  I  have  said,  he  belonged  to  a 
bigger  world,  and  thoroughly  understood 
(being  a  clever  reader  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds)  the  determined  iron  secrecy  that 
enabled  his  own  class  to  keep  silent  through 
all  and  every  misfortune.  Certainly  there 
were  cases  where  they  gave  themselves  away 
a  good  deal— but  those  were  solitary  cases. 
The  deepest-natured  ones  would  endure  all 
torments  rather  than  betray  those  they  loved, 
those  who  loved  them,  or  even  those  who 
might  have  played  them  false. 

Mr.  Davenant,  when  first  Mary  came  to 
his  parish,  had  told  himself  that  the  one 
beloved  by  the  occupant  of  The  Cottage  had 
played  her  false.  It  seemed  such  an  old, 
old  story,  and  sad  as  old. 

That  was  in  the  beginning,  however.  The 
Archdeacon's  letter,  coming  late  as  it  did, 
had  upset  all  his  previous  ideas.  There  was 
nothing  very  explanatory  in  it,  nothing  meant 
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to  be  explanatory,  and  yet  it  had  told  the 
priest  a  great  deal.  His  soul  grew  sad  for 
the  owner  of  that  pretty  cottage. 

So  time  flew.  And  as  it  flew  all  Mary's 
sudden  first  accession  of  content  died  away. 
It  lasted  for  a  little  moment,  and  then  sought 
the  Hades.  It  left  a  soft,  crushed,  yet  loving- 
being,  too  sad  for  earth,  too  miserable  for 
heaven.  Daily  as  the  time  for  her  child- 
birth drew  near  she  grew  weaker  and  more 
fragile.  She  seemed  to  hover  between  the 
life  here  and  the  life  beyond. 


VOL.    III.  41 


CHAPTER  XLYIII. 

'  But  he — to  him,  the  least  thing  given 
Means  great  things  at  a  distance ; 
He  wants  my  world,  my  son,  my  heaven, 
Soul,  body,  whole  existence.' 

The  sun  is  high — great  heat  is  troubling  all 
the  land.  *  Golden  September  '  is  this  year 
more  golden  than  ever.  The  sun's  glint  is  on 
it  from  morn  to  merry  eve.  It  has  refused  to 
dissever  itself  from  the  summer  just  gone  by. 
It  clings  still  to  the  trailing  garments  of  that 
lost  sweetness. 

The  gardens  are  still  all  ablow.  Never  was 
there  a  year — an  autumn  year — so  rich  in 
blossoms.  All  things  have  stayed  with  us  : 
glad  to  live  on  a  little  while  longer,  and  able 
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SO  to  do  because  of  no  harsh  winds,  or  cruel 
rains,  or  those  nightly  touches  of  the  chill  to 
come. 

Arabella,  in  spite  of  the  sadness  that  always 
encircles  her,  because  of  the  sadness  of  that 
sister  she  so  loves,  feels  life  strong  within  her 
to-day.  Out  of  this  arises  a  desire  to  move, 
to  stir,  to  walk.  Yet  can  she  leave  Mary  ? 
To-day  Marcus  will  be  here.  He  has  come 
very  often  of  late — forbidden  by  no  one.  Who 
could  have  the  heart  to  forbid  him  to  be  with 
her  whom  his  soul  holds  dearest — with  her 
who  is  now  in  such  a  sad  plight  ? 

But  yet  Arabella  looks  out  through  the 
window  to  the  glorious  prospect  beyond. 
What  a  day  !  Something — something  stronger 
than  herself  draws  her  outwards. 

She  turns  and  runs  to  where  Mary  is  sit- 
ting in  the  garden,  and  asks  her  if  she  may 
go  for  a  little  walk  just  up  there — pointing  to 
the  mountains — for  an  hour — an  hour  or  so. 

*  Go,   darling,'   says  Mary  in   her    gentle, 
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earnest  way.      She  smiles  in  a  very  assured 
manner  at  the  girl. 

*  But  perhaps,  as  Marcus  has  not  come  yet, 
you  may  want  me  V 

'  No,  Bella.    No,  indeed.     Go,  dearest,  and 
have  a  good  long  healthy  walk.' 
'  You  are  sure,  Mary  T 
'  Quite — quite  sure.'     The  sad  face  smiles 
again  on  her,  and  so  brightly  that  Arabella, 
being  young,  accepts  its  brightness  as  a  truth. 
'  Well,  I  shan't  be  a  moment,'   says  she. 
*  Nothing  like  an  hour,  at  all  events.     And  if 
Marcus  comes  before  I  return,  you  will  not  be 
lonely,  Mary  darling/ 
*  No,'  says  Mary. 
'  He  will  come,  I  am  certain.' 
'  He  will  come,'  says  Mary. 
Arabella  kisses  her  and  leaves  her.     There 
is  no    misgiving    in    her  mind,  nor  is  there 
room   for  it.     Outside   the   day  is   bright — 
lovely.      It  calls  to  her.      Snatching  up   her 
hat,  she  runs  with  light  feet   into  the   sun- 
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Bhine  outside,  and  calling  to  the  fox-terrier 
that  has  been  her  companion  for  the  last 
month — a  present  sent  to  her  by  someone, 
someone  unknown  to  her  or  Mary,  if  secretly 
guessed  at  by  Bella — she  starts  upon  her 
walk. 

The  terrier  runs  before  her.  A  little  white - 
and -tan  thing,  with  its  inch  or  so  of  tail 
screwed  up  sideways  behind  it,  now  rushing 
to  waylay  an  imaginary  rabbit,  now  starting  a 
bird  here  or  a  bird  there — the  liveliest  com- 
panion of  all,  if  one  would  but  allow  it. 

Arabella  allows  it.  She  is  laughing  unre- 
strainedly at  the  terrier's  antics,  when  a  voice 
behind  her  checks  her  mirth. 

It  is  Lord  Eilminster. 

*  How  fortunate  !'  speaking  like  one  who 
has  been  running  pretty  hard.  '  I  have  been 
watching  all  the  morning,  I  didn't  quite  like 
to  go  to  the  house,  lest  Mrs.  Garden  might 
think  me  a  bore  ;  and  at  last  I  saw  you  come 
out.     I  have    only   half  an  hour  or  so  now 
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before  catching  my  train,  but,  at  all  events,  I 
shall  have  time  to  ask  you  how  you  are/ 

*  I'm  quite  well,  thank  you,'  says  Arabella. 

'  I'm   always  quite   well — I Only  half 

an  hour  ?' 

*  That's  all,  I'm  sorry  to  say ;  still,  it  is 
enough  for  that ;  and  I  dare  say  it  will  afford 
you  some  relief  to  know  I  must  be  gone  so 
soon.     You  are  well  ?' 

'  I  think  you  might  see  that  for  yourself,' 
says  Arabella,  with  a  rather  nervous  little 
laugh. 

*  So  I  could,  if ' 

'  Good  gracious !  you've  lost  it  again,' 
cries  Arabella,  seizing  upon  the  swaying  eye- 
glass and  restoring  it  to  him.  *  I  wonder 
how  you  get  on  when  I  am  not  with  you  ?' 

*  Badly,  very  badly.' 

'  I  don't  believe  you  can  ever  see  anything.' 

*  There  is  not  much  I  care  to  see  then,' 
ssiys  Eilminster,  whom  love  is  developing  into 
a  courtier. 
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*  Ah  !'  says  Arabella  vaguely. 

She  casts  a  little  wondering  glance  at  him 
— a  side-glance.  It  occurs  to  her  that  she  is 
feeling  awkward  with  him ;  she  is  rather 
glad,  indeed,  when  at  this  moment  the  terrier 
(in  the  interval  between  one  hunt  and  another 
after  a  harmless  robin)  flings  himself  against 
her  petticoats. 

*  Be  quiet,  Trip,'  says  she  petulantly. 

*  Is  that  the  name  you  gave  him  T  asks 
Kilminster,  staring  at  the  dog. 

*Yes.'  Arabella  lifts  her  eyes  to  his. 
There  is  a  quick  question  in  them. 

'  I  am  glad  you  like  him,'  says  he.  The 
terrier  is  now  springing  up  at  his  young 
mistress,  and  she  has  taken  his  head  between 
her  hands  in  a  distinctly  loving  manner. 

'  It  was  you,  then  T  says  she.  '  I — some- 
times I  thought — I,'  confusedly,  '  fancied  that 

— that But  after  that  last  day ' 

She  pauses  and  looks  down. 

*  The  day  you  refused  me.' 
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*  Oh,  what  nonsense  !  I  didnt  refuse  you,' 
says  Arabella,  tears  springing  to  her  eyes. 
'  No  one  would  seriously  propose  to  me,  and 
so  I  could  refuse  no  one.  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
talk  like  that.  It — it's  ridiculous.  I  told 
Lena  about  it,  and  she— she  didn't  believe  a 
word  about  it,  I  think.  Why,  you  are  so 
clever  that ' 

'  That  no  one  could  love  me — is  that  it  ?' 

'No.     Oh  no!' 

'  That  I  could  love  no  one.     Is  that  it  ? 

'  More  like  it,  certainly.' 

'  There  are  a  good  many  mistakes  about  all 
this,'  says  Eilminster.  *  To  begin  with,  I  am 
not  the  sage  you  choose  to  believe  me  ;  and, 
besides ' 

'  The  sage  is  always  modest,'  interrupts 
Arabella  sententiously.  It  is  quite  plain  that 
she  is  quoting  from  some  book  that  had  tor- 
mented her  earlier  years. 

'Well,  well,  it  doesn't  matter,'  says  Eil- 
minster, with  a   sigh.      '  There  is  one  thing 
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still,  however.  I  am  to  understand  '  (he 
comes  nearer  to  her  as  if  to  read  her  face 
more  clearly)  *  that  you  consider  you  have  not 
refused  me  ?' 

*  Well,  but  nothing  more  than  that,'  says 
she,  receding  a  step  or  two. 

'  Nothing  more — as  yet.  I  am  content 
with  that.  And  now,'  turning  the  con- 
versation gently,  *  tell  me  how  is  your 
sister  ?' 

'Very  sad — very  unhappy.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that.' 

*  Yes,  I  know  it  ;  I  believe  it.     She * 

Arabella  hesitates,  and  then  looks  up  at  him. 
'  There  is  no  one  on  earth  so  unhappy,  I 
think.  It  is  dreadful  how  so  little  sl  time  could 
have  changed  her  so — made  her  so  much 
older.  That  hurts  me  more  than  anything, 
to  see  her  growing  old.  It  is  a  horrible  thing 
to  grow  old.  When,'  earnestly,  '  I  find  that  I 
am  growing  old  I  shall ' 

*Ah,  but   you  won't   find  that    out/   says 
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Rilminster.  '  No  one  ever  does.  It  is  one's 
friends  who  find  that  out.' 

'  You  are  alluding,  I  presume,  to  the  very 
foolish  people,'  says  Arabella  severely.  *I 
shall  know  when  I  am  growing  old.  Mary 
knows  it.  Yesterday  I  found  her  looking  at 
herself  in  the  glass,  and  there  was  a  gray 
hair  amongst  her  lovely  tresses,  and  she — 
she ' 

Arabella  breaks  down. 

'  Don't  cry,'  says  Eilminster  in  a  tone  that 
must  be  called  terrified.  *  How  could  I  have 
led  you  into  such  a  train  of  thought  ?  I  love 
you  better  than  everything  in  this  world  put 
together,  and  yet  I  have  made  you  cry.' 

*  I'm  not  crying — not  much,'  says  she 
dismally.  *  And  it  wasn't  you  who  made  me 
feel  so  sorry  ;  it  was  Mary.' 

*Not  crying,'  says  he.  He  draws  his 
fingers  very  lightly  across  her  eyes,  and  at 
that  she  laughs. 

*  It  isn't  fair,'  says  she.      '  And,  after  all, 
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I  believe  you  can  see  much  better  than  most 
people/ 

*  I  can  certainly  see  a  much  better  thing 
than  most  people  when  I  can  see  you,'  says 
he,  at  which  they  both  laugh  together. 

*  I  wonder  if  you  really  mean  all  the  funny 
things  you  say  T  asks  Arabella,  with  a  certain 
curiosity.  She  asks  him  this  rather  searching 
question  with  the  frankness  of  a  boy. 

'Why  should  I  say  anything  I  don't 
mean  ?' 

*  Why,  indeed  !  but  still And  to  say 

them  to  me !  Do  you  know  you  are  not  at  all 
the  sort  of  person  you  used  to  be  ?  You  are 
greatly  changed.' 

*  I  really  think  I  am, '  says  Rilminster,  as 
if  waking  to  a  fact  that  up  to  this  has  ob- 
stinately eluded  him.  *  Sometimes  I  hardly 
know  myself.     And  it  is  all  since ' 

*  Since  you  met  me !'  says  Arabella,  with 
the  irrepressible  sauciness,  the  terrible  live- 
liness,  that    belongs   to    youth.     A  moment 
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later  she  is  covered  with  confusion.  Her 
cheeks  grow  crimson,  her  eyes  brighten. 
*  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  it — I  didn't,  really!' 
cries  she,  unable  to  withdraw  her  frightened 
eyes  from  his,  whilst  wondering  reproachfully 
why  the  earth  doesn't  open  and  swallow  her 
up.  *  You  ' — with  the  sudden  air  of  one 
who  is  excusing  another  —  *  you  must  not 
mind  me.  Lord  Rilminster ;  Lena  always 
says  that ' 

*  Never  mind  Lena.' 

'  No,  I  won't  !'  with  astonishing  geniality. 
'  I  seldom  do.  I — oh  !  have  you  forgotten 
the  time  ?  It's  growing  late.  You'll  miss 
your  train  ;  you ' 

*  I  am  going,'  says  he.  *  But  a  last  word, 
Arabella.  You  will  remember  what  you  said 
just  now — you  will  remember  it  until  we 
meet  again  ?' 

'  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  it,'  says  Arabella, 
flushing  even  deeper  ;  *  I — I  think  you  need 
not  keep  on  reminding  me  about  it.' 
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*  Why  should  I  not,  when  the  whole  happi- 
ness of  my  life  depends  upon  it  ?' 

*  Upon  the  fact  that  you  hardly  know 
yourself!' 

*  Good  heavens,  no!'  —  rather  shocked. 
*  I  was  reminding  you  that  you  said  you  had 
not  refused  me.' 

'  Well,  I  think  you  need  not  remind  me 
of  that,  either,'  says  Arabella  a  little  ungrate- 
fully. 

*  Good-bye,'  says  he. 

*  I'm  coming  with  you,'  says  she,  with  a 
sudden  pretty  change  of  mood.  '  I've  walked 
enough  for  one  day ;  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  Trip.  Do  you  know,  he  has  not 
only  been  a  perfect  treasure  to  me,  but  he 
has  been  a  sort  of  amusement  to  my  poor 
Mary  also.' 

*  I'm  glad  of  that,'  says  he  earnestly.  He 
stops  still  on  the  path.  *  Is  there  anything  I 
could  do  for  her — anything  at  all  ?  If  I 
could    be    of    any    use,   even    the    smallest, 
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it  would  be  such  a  pleasure  to  me. 
Flowers * 

*  There  is  nothing/  says  Arabella  sadly 
but  gratefully.  *  You  see,  Marcus  is  allowed 
to  be  as  much  with  her  as  ever  she  likes  now, 
and  that  is  every  day ;  and  you  know  how  he 
loves  her,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  her  to 
want.' 

'It  is  a  very  sad  case,  Bella,'  says  Kil- 
minster,  speaking  to  her  for  the  first  time  un- 
restrainedly, out  of  the  fulness  of  his  feeling 
for  her  sister. 

'  Yes,'  says  Bella.  She  feels  suddenly 
choked.  She  puts  out  her  hand  to  him. 
*  To  be  sorry  for  her — to  be  sorry  for  her ! ' 
stammers  she.  '  Ah,  that  is  what  one  thinks 
about!' 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

*  Howbeit,  I  shall  not  die  an  evil  death, 
Who  have  loved  in  such  a  sad  and  sinless  way. 

'  Alas  !  love,  what  is  this  thou  wouldst  with  me  1 
What  honour  shalt  thou  have  to  quench  my  breath, 
Or  what  shall  my  heart  broken  profit  thee  V 

Putting  love  and  hate  aside,  curiosity  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  passion  we  have.  We 
disdain  it,  refuse  to  bow  to  it  publicly,  but  at 
heart  it  controls  us  in  true  masterful  fashion. 
Veronica  Garden,  or  Madame  Desterre,  as  she 
now  prefers  to  call  herself,  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  it. 

Without  caring  in  the  very  least  for  Garden, 
being  thoroughly  indifferent  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  dead  or  still  alive,  she  yet  permits  her 
thoughts    now    and   again    to    dwell    on    the 
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woman  whom  he  has  so  openly  preferred  to 
her.  It  is  rather  a  unique  curiosity,  having 
not  one  spark  of  jealousy  in  it — a  curiosity 
pure  and  simple,  nothing  more.  She  had 
been  Garden's  wife  for  a  few  months,  and 
finding  control  of  any  sort  insupportable,  had 
deliberately,  when  the  chance  came  to  her, 
snapped  her  bonds.  So  sweet,  indeed,  did 
her  recovered  liberty  seem  to  her,  that  it  had 
never  occurred  to  her  to  go  into  voluntary 
bondage  again  either  under  him  or  another. 
She  was  what  might  be  called,  in  one  sense, 
the  widest  sense,  a  perfectly  good  woman, 
though  beyond  doubt  her  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  in  certain  matters  required  a  great  deal 
of  settling.  She  had  without  a  pang  of  con- 
science permitted  Garden  to  believe  her  dead, 
yet  for  all  that  had  strictly  regarded  her 
marriage  vow.  This  was  probably  because 
she  never  saw  anyone  who  in  the  least  touched 
whatever  heart  she  had.  She  had  married 
Garden,  she  scarcely  knew  why,  and  had  re- 
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gretted  the  step  immediately.  She  was,  in 
fact,  a  cold  woman,  whose  sympathies  be- 
longed exclusivel}^  to  herself.  Yet  she  had 
her  good-natured  moments,  too. 

She  was  fond  of  travelling,  and  spent  a 
good  deal  of  her  time  in  Russia,  where-a  great 
part  of  her  property  lay.  That  country,  above 
all,  suited  her,  as  she  had  some  Russian  blood 
in  her  veins,  and  Russian  blood  is  singularly 
faithful  to  its  home.  But  at  times  she  was 
swept  towards  the  West,  and  found  herself 
indolently  enjoying  life  in  Paris,  or  Rome,  or 
London.' 

Just  now  it  is  London ;  and  being  always 
in  a  degree  enmiijSe  there,  and  having  by 
chance  seen  Garden  in  Piccadilly  one  day 
as  she  leant  out  of  her  brougham,  and  noted 
the  pallor  and  worry  of  his  face,  a  sudden 
desire  for  some  new  excitement  that  should 
show  her  the  woman  he  loved  fired  her 
breast. 

It  is  quite  a  simple  thing  to  discover  that 
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he  goes  by  rail  to  a  certain  place  every  week. 
At  this  she  had  laughed  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  humour.  When  first  she  had  heard  of  the 
separation  between  Garden  and  Mary,  ensuing 
on  the  discovery  of  her  own  existence,  she 
had  shrugged  her  shoulders.  *  A  nominal 
separation  '  she  had  called  it.  She  had  not 
believed  in  it,  and  had  been  faintly  annoyed 
at  the  persistence  with  which  her  informant 
had  clung  to  his  belief  in  the  actuality  of  the 
dividing  asunder  of  those  two  who  had  so 
loved  each  other.  Now,  when  she  hears  of 
Garden's  weekly  visits  to  some  remote  country 
place  in  the  North  (the  place  had  been  even 
simpler  to  discover),  she  laughs  again, 
admiring  herself  for  that  former  perspicacity, 
that  clever  doubt. 

It  suggests  itself  to  her  presently  that  it 
would  be  rather  fun  to  run  down  to  that 
remote  spot  in  her  own  turn  and  see  the  flaw- 
less divinity  for  herself.  The  mild  and  moral 
being  who,  after  all,  is  not  so  moral  as  some 
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might  have  hoped,  not  so   much   better  than 
anyone  else,  after  all. 

#j^  ^  j£.  ^ 

•TT  W  TV*  W 

It  is  a  week  later.  The  sweet  September 
day  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Low  banks  of 
clouds  lie  in  the  west,  breathing  still  the 
heat  and  lovely  languor  of  those  glowing 
hours  now  dead. 

In  the  little  garden  outside  scarcely  a 
sound  arises  to  mar  the  perfection  of  the 
coming  restful  sunset ;  nothing  but  the 
troubled,  tremulous  falling  of  leaves  into  the 
dim  pools  and  watery  wastes  that  lie  in  the 
wood  beyond. 

Koses,  too  long  alive,  are  dying  now  swiftly, 
surely,  in  spite  of  the  still  triumphant  victory 
of  summer  over  autumn.  Hot,  hot,  is  the 
sun,  and  still  the  roses  die.  Verily  all  things 
have  their  hour. 

Mary's  eyes  turn  from  them  with  a  sigh 
to  where  the  sunflowers  grow — rows  upon 
rows  of  gaudy  sunflowers,  and  all  with  their 
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shamelessly  handsome  faces  uplifted,  crymg 
aloud  their  admiration  of  him  to  the  great 
god  Sol,  who  still  shines  overhead.  By 
ones,  by  twos,  and  threes,  and  now  and  then 
with  a  great  rush  of  many  wings,  the  birds 
are  flying  home  to  bed. 

'  And  now  fair  Phoebus  'gan  decline  in  haste 
His  weary  waggon  to  the  Western  vale.' 

Shadows  are  beginning  to  lie  thick  in 
dainty  corners ;  the  branches  of  the  fir-trees, 
swaying,  make  fantastic  images  on  well  and 
bank.  Beyond,  in  the  small  orchard,  the 
apple-trees  (moss-grown  and  heavy  now  with 
rosy  fruit)  are  letting  their  rich  burdens  drop 
from  them  one  by  one  to  the  soft  greensward 
beneath.  Now,  and  in  a  minute  after,  and 
now  again,  can  be  heard  in  the  stillness  the 
tiny  thud  of  a  golden  russet  as  it  throws  itself 
upon  the  heart  of  Mother  Earth. 

'  All  things  are  dying, '  whispers  Mary 
softly  to  herself. 
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A  faint  smile  lights  her  eyes  as  she  says  it. 
There  is  no  hope  in  the  whisper. 

Her  soft  loose  gown  of  white  cashmere, 
with  delicate  folds  of  lace  here  and  there,  is 
scarcely  so  white  as  the  beautiful  face  above 
it.  Beautiful  in  its  patience,  its  resignation. 
She  is  sitting  on  a  garden-seat,  her  pale  pretty 
hands  crossed  on  her  lap,  watching  the  death 
of  the  bright  day.  It  is  a  long  seat  that 
might  hold  four  easily,  and  she,  sitting 
crouched  in  the  corner  of  it,  looks  sadder 
than  any  words  could  tell. 

She  is  woefully  changed.  One  would 
hardly  recognise  her  for  the  happy,  laughing 
Mary  of  a  year  ago.  The  worn  face,  the 
fragile  figure,  the  sorrowful  lines  on  cheek 
and  brow,  all  tell  their  tale.  She  is,  indeed, 
but  the  wraith  of  her  former  self.  Her  eyes 
seem  to  have  grown  too  big  for  their  sweet 
setting ;  her  lips,  how  sad  they  are  !  The 
old  delightful  smile  is  now  but  a  shadow  of 
what  it  once  had  been,  and  yet,  because  of 
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the  unchangeable  beauty  of  the  soul  within, 
it  is  no  whit  less  sweet.  Her  pretty  hair 
alone  has  undergone  no  change ;  it  is  luxu- 
riant as  ever,  and  falls  in  the  old  bright  waves 
above  her  forehead. 

Yet  to  see  her  is  to  weep  for  her ;  in  the 
sweet  smile,  the  kindly  eyes,  the  delicate 
friendly  touches  of  the  slender  hand,  lies 
sorrow  unsurpassed.  A  sorrow  so  terrible 
that  it  is  killing  her — eating  away  with  a 
cruel  leisure  her  heart,  her  mind,  her  body. 

The  body  shows  the  devastation  most.  She 
has,  indeed,  grown  so  slight,  so  fleshless,  that 
one  trembles  for  the  life  that  has  its  dwelling 
in  so  frail  a  tenement.  A  life  so  flickering, 
what  hold  has  it  on  this  dull  old  earth  ?  She 
seems  to  stand  upon  the  borderland  that 
divides  this  world  from  the  heavenly  one 
beyond  ! 

A  little  click  draws  her  mind  from  far- off 
thoughts  to  the  very  present.  The  gate  lead- 
ing into  the  pretty  garden  has  been  opened. 
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Not  the  gate  on  the  southern  border  that 
leads  from  the  house  to  the  flowers,  but  that 
gate,  so  little  used,  that  leads  from  the  garden 
to  the  highway  outside. 

Mary  turns  her  head. 

*May  I  come  in  ?'  asks  a  clear,  rather 
metallic  voice. 

Mary  rises  to  her  feet.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  instinct  that  rules  the 
human  race  ;  but  here,  at  all  events,  it  fails., 
No  quick  current  of  mesmeric  growth  warns 
Mary  that  here,  beside  her,  gazing  into  her 
face,  stands  the  woman  who  has  (half  unwit- 
tingly) wrecked  her  life. 

*  Pray  come  in,'  says  Mary,  a  little  vaguely 
it  must  be  confessed,  standing,  as  she  says  it, 
and  looking  at  her  unexpected  and  decidedly 
unwelcome  visitor  with  large  mournful  eyes. 

^  I  have  been  unfortunate,'  says  the  owner 
of  the  metallic  voice.  '  I  have  missed  my 
way.  Last  night  I  stayed  in  the  village — 
the  small  town  below ;    and  liaving  nothing 
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to  do  to-day,  until  the  night-mail  is  due,  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  take  a  walk  some- 
where— a  real  country  walk  !  I  obeyed  the 
instinct,  and  it  brought  me  here/ 

She  is  looking  rather  curiously  at  Mary,  as 
if  trying  to  read  her  mind. 

*  You  must  be  tired.  Pray  sit  down,'  says 
Mary,  with  simple  hospitality,  motioning  to 
the  seat  vacant  on  the  garden-chair  where  she 
herself  is  sitting.  '  You  have  had  a  long 
walk.' 

*  Not  so  very  long,  but  long  enough  for  me. 
I  am  a  bad  walker  at  any  time,  and ' 

*  The  village  is  quite  four  miles  away,'  says 
Mary,  moving  back  a  little  to  give  her  more 
room.  '  And  if  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
walking  that  is  a  great  deal.  May  I  give  you 
a  glass  of  wine — of  milk  ?' 

*  No,  thank  you,'  somewhat  hurriedly.  '  I 
don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  accept  this.' 

She  points  to  the  seat  offered,  but  without 
removing  her  gaze  from  Mary's  face.     That 
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calm,  almost  heavenly  face,  has  struck  a  chill 
to  her  heart. 

So  this  is  the  woman  he  loves  !  This  sad, 
sad  girl,  whose  heart  is  so  evidently  broken ! 
She  had  told  herself  she  should  find  a  woman 
half  triumphant,  half  ashamed,  hiding  from 
the  world,  but  revealing  herself  to  her  love — 
a  woman  half  miserable,  half  happy,  but 


It  was  not  such  a  woman  as  this  she  had 
imagined.  This  lovely,  pale,  gentle  creature, 
with  large  pathetic  eyes  that  would  seem  to 
be  accusing  fate,  but  for  the  gentleness  of  the 
soul  within  that  forbids  accusation  of  any  kind. 
And — and  there  is  more — so  much  more.  No  ; 
she  had  not  meant  that !  She  had  not  given 
one  thought  to  it,  or  she  would  never  have 
freed  herself  as  she  did.  No.  Before  God  ! 
she  had  not  thought  of  that.  She  had  not 
thought  of — the  child. 

Madame  Desterre's  breath  comes  quickly. 
Her  eyes  fall  before  those  of  the  gentle  being 
beside  her,  who  is  smiling  at  her  so  kindly  a 
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greeting.  It  is  difficult  to  face  this  woman 
with  the  broken  heart,  with  the  question 
crying  aloud  for  answer,  as  to  loho  hrohe  it. 

^1  found  your  gate  open;  I  ventured  in/ 
says  the  stranger  presently,  recovering  herself 
by  an  effort,  but  not  yet  venturing  to  look 
again  at  Mary.  '  This  charming  retreat  is  so 
calm,  so  quiet,  so  like  a  cloister,  that  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  rest  here  a  little  while.' 

*  It  is  a  pretty  place.  Remote,  silent.  It 
suits  me,'  says  Mary  gently. 

*  You  live  alone,  then  ?' 

*  Not  altogether. ' 
'Ah!' 

*  I  have  a  young  sister  who  lives  with 
me,'  says  Mary,  smiling  ;  she  tells  herself  she 
has  taken  rather  a  fancy  to  this  handsome, 
brilliant-looking  stranger,  who  has  dropped 
from  the  clouds,  as  it  were,  into  her  garden. 
It  is  a  relief,  too,  to  talk  to  someone  who 
knows  nothing  of  her  history,  who  never  can 
know! 
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*  It  is  Arcadia,'  says  her  guest  pleasantly  ; 
she  has  now  entirely  regained  her  old  manner, 
and  the  maddening  curiosity  that  drove  her 
down  here  is  once  more  in  the  ascendant — 
stronger  now  than  ever.  '  Eden,  without 
even  the  smallest  reptile  !  What  a  growth  of 
roses  !  and  even  in  death  how  lovely  !  That 
pale  rose  over  there  seems  to  have  outlived 
its  fellows.' 

'  Yes  ;  it  is  late  for  roses.  Let  me  get  you 
one,'  says  Mary,  rising,  but  Madame  Desterre 
presses  her  back  into  her  seat. 

'  You  must  not  exert  yourself.  I  shall  not 
allow  it,  indeed,'  says  she  with  her  sudden 
smile.  *  I  can  see  you  are  to  be  made  a 
happy  woman  very  soon.' 

Mary's  face  whitens.  A  sharp  sigh  breaks 
from  her.  She  struggles  with  herself  for  a 
moment,  and  then  forces  herself  to  say  : 

'  Yes.' 

Heaven,  she  tells  herself,  will  forgive  her 
the  lie.     Yet  the  awful   anguish  of  her  soul 
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betrays  itself;  and  the  other,  gazing  at  her, 
sees  it.  That  other's  face  changes  too.  She 
is  not  all  bad  ;  and  if  ever  burning  regret  was 
depicted  upon  any  human  countenance,  'tis 
surely  now  on  hers. 

*  I  must  go  !'  says  she,  rising  abruptly. 
She  bids  adieu  gracefully,  if  with  some  haste, 
and  takes  a  step  or  two  towards  the  gate. 
Then  she  pauses,  and  looks  back. 

*  You  will  think  me  impertinent,'  says  she 
in  a  stifled  tone  ;  '  but — you  look  sad  !' 

*  We  all,  as  a  rule,  look  what  we  are,'  says 
Mary  with  a  quiet  dignity.  Her  manner  is 
calmness  itself,  yet  one  cannot  be  deaf  to  the 
cruel  certainty  that  underlies  it — the  certainty 
that  she  above  most  has  great  reason  for  her 
mournful  looks. 

Madame  Desterre  hesitates.  And  then,  as 
if  compelled  to  utter  the  rude  question  : 

'  I  suppose  one  may  not  ask  what  your 
trouble  is  ?' 

It  was  a  madness.     And  the  moment  the 
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words  escape  her  she  frowns  at  the  grosse  hetise 
into  which  feeling  has  betrayed  her. 

Mary  has  turned  large  surprised  eyes  on  her. 

'  No,'  says  she  in  a  low,  gentle  tone.  *  It 
lies  in  my  heart.     There  it  must  remain.' 

As  though  afraid  she  has  been  unkind  in  her 
soft  dignity,  she  now  lifts  her  eyes  and  smiles 
most  sweetly  on  the  stranger.  But  with  the 
smile  comes  a  sigh,  so  deep,  so  despairing,  so 
forlorn,  that  it  seems  to  rend  her  soul  from 
her  body. 

The  smile  and  the  sigh  coming  thus 
close  together,  make  each  the  more  terrible. 
The  other  woman,  seeing  and  hearing,  grows 
deadly  white,  her  fingers  clasped  together 
convulsively. 

*  Forgive  me,'  says  she.  Her  voice  is  so 
low  that  it  is  almost  a  whisper;  Mary,  not 
understanding  the  under  -  current  of  her 
thoughts,  grows  remorseful,  as  her  sweet 
nature  would,  at  any  fear  that  she  had  hurt 
another. 
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'  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,'  says  she 
earnestly.  'I  have  been  brusque,  I  fear; 
but  there  are  some  things  that — I  beg  you, 
madam,  to  believe,'  growing  honestly  dis- 
tressed, ^  that  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you 
—to ' 

*  There  !'  says  the  stranger,  putting  up  her 
hand  imperatively.  The  action  is  so  sharp, 
so  impassioned,  that  Mary,  through  sheer 
wonderment,  grows  silent.  *  How  could  you 
offend  ?'  cries  Madame  Desterre  in  a  voice 
that  might  have  been  full  of  tears,  had  she 
ever  known  what  tears  meant. 

*  You,  too,  are  unhappy,'  says  Mary,  rising 
and  going  to  her,  some  divine  intuition  telling 
her  of  the  turmoil  of  the  other's  mind.  '  Take 
courage  !  Death  is  always  at  hand !  He 
will  come,  if  not  to-day,  to-morrow  !' 

'  I  do  not  want  death, '  cries  the  other 
sharply.      *  Anything — anything  but  that  !' 

*  That,  and  that  only,'  says  Mary,  pressing 
her    pale    hands    against    her    bosom.      *  For 
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that  I  pray  !'  The  eyes  have  grown  rapt ; 
she  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  other's 
presence.  *  For  me  that  great  **  to-day  "  is 
close  at  hand.' 

*  You  are  mad,  mad  to  wish  for  death!' 
cries  her  visitor  vehemently.  '  Why  should 
you  ?     Would  you  crush  me  with  your  wish  ? 

I — if  I  had  known '    She  checks  herself 

almost  at  the  last  moment,  and  controls  the 
growing  remorse  that  threatens  to  overwhelm 
her.  'You  are  young,  lovely,  beloved,'  says 
she  in  a  queer  dull  tone.  *  Why  cry  to  death 
to  come  ?  Yet  cry,  cry  aloud  !'  exclaims  she 
suddenly ;  *  your  safeguard  lies  in  that. 
Death  comes  alone  to  those  who  shrink  from 
him.  I  have  no  desire  to  die  !  I  shall, 
therefore,  probably  die  before  you.' 

Her  manner  has  become  so  wild,  so  un- 
certain, that  Mary  has  shrunk  back  from  her, 
and  sunk  once  more  upon  her  garden-seat. 
A  nervous  longing  for  Marcus,  for  Arabella, 
even,  is  strong  within  her. 
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Her  strange  visitor,  noting  her  nervousness, 
checks  her  sudden  vehemence. 

*  I  have  frightened  you,  I  fear,'  says  she. 
'  A  bad  return  for  all  your  kindness.  But  I 
could  not  bear  to  hear  one  so  young,  so 
beautiful,  eager  to  make  an  end  of  all  things. 
I  wish  I  had  not  come  here  to-day.  I 
wish,'  slowly,  ^  I  had  never  crossed  your 
path.  And  yet  I  would  entreat  you  to  think 
of  me  sometimes  with  pity  and  with  kind- 
ness. Think  of  me  thus  when  you  see  this  ' 
— she  drops  something  into  Mary's  lap,  and 
turns  away.  'Pray  for  me!'  says  she  in  a 
stifled  tone,  and  before  Mary  has  time  to 
recover  from  her  astonishment  she  is  gone. 

On  Mary's  knee  is  lying  a  bracelet  formed 
like  a  snake,  with  two  huge,  almost  priceless 
emeralds  forming  its  glittering  eyes. 


CHAPTER  L. 

'  O  sweet  one  love,  0  my  life's  delight, 
Dear,  though  the  days  have  divided  us, 

Lost  beyond  hope, 

The  palm  of  griefs  thou  wilt  allow  is  mine.' 

Madame  Desterre's  manner  as  she  hurries 
along  the  road  back  to  the  village  on  leaving 
Mary  might  well  have  attracted  attention  had 
there  been  anyone  there  to  see.  Fortunately, 
the  silent  country  road  is  innocent  of  even 
the  orthodox  country  lout. 

She  is  walking  quickly,  as  though  indeed  a 
very  fiend  were  in  pursuit  of  her.  Her  mind 
is  in  a  turmoil.  Now  and  again  a  sharp 
sound  escapes  her — the  sound  of  one  who  has 
kept  in  the  breath  far  too  long  for  comfort, 
and  then  gives  it  forth  in  a  vehement  sigh, 

VOL.  III.  43 
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In  all  Veronica  Garden's  idle,  ease-loving, 
indolent  life  she  had  never  known  such  dis- 
turbance as  now.  For  now  the  soul  within 
her  has  awakened  at  last.  Not  to  love — not 
to  pity.  But  to  something  that,  after  all,  is 
akin  to  both — a  terrible,  gnawing  remorse. 

Perhaps  in  her  determination  to  break  with 
Garden  in  that  old  past  time  there  had  been  a 
suspicion  of  malice,  of  revenge.  Gertainly 
she  had  not  loved  him  —  but,  quite  as 
certainly,  he  had  not  loved  her.  The  whole 
matter  had  been  but  a  foolish  rushing  into  a 
lifelong  contract  between  two  people  who  were 
too  young  to  know  their  own  minds ;  yet 
both  had  minds  above  the  ordinary,  and 
therefore  the  mistake  they  made  was  the 
more  extraordinary.  But  who  can  fathom 
the  folly  of  the  wisest  mind  ? 

At  all  events,  it  was  she  who  had  got  rid  of 
Garden — not  Garden  of  her.  There  lies  the 
sting.  To  her — to  her  alone — will  lie  the 
crime  of  having  ruined  that  lovely  life  that 
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but  just  now  has  been  laid  bare  to  her. 
Mary — that  pure,  sweet  soul  she  has  injured 
beyond  reparation.  Not  Garden,  or  another, 
only  Mary.  The  sad  eyes ;  the  kindly 
voice  ;  the  beautiful  expression ;  the  little 
wave  of  the  slender  hand  welcoming  her — 
her — all  dwell  with  her.  She  has  murdered 
one  who  would  not  murder  her  had  she 
crushed  her  beneath  her  feet.  Garden  had 
not  suffered — in  the  beginning,  that  is  ;  she, 
Veronica,  had  not  suffered  at  all,  until  now ; 
but  Mary — on  Mary's  innocent  head  suffer- 
ing beyond  all  description  had  fallen. 

In  the  old  days,  before  the  opportunity 
came  that  enabled  her  to  free  herself  from 
Garden,  she  had  told  herself  that  in  setting 
him  adrift  in  one  direction  and  herself  in 
another  she  could  be  doing  him  no  harm,  and 
doing  herself  little  good  beyond  the  fact  that 
she  should  be  her  own  mistress  once  again. 
'  This  nor  hurts  hhn  nor  profits  you  a  jot.' 

Those  words  expressed  her  thoughts  then. 
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But  now — there  was  no  third  person  then — 
nothing  so  dear  as  Mary — that  poor,  sad, 
beautiful  girl,  through  whose  melancholy 
eyes  shine  all  the  virtues.  Oh,  that  she 
could  undo  the  past — that  she  could  make 
reparation  ! 

vT  ^  ^  "tP  V? 

Mary,  still  sitting  on  the  garden-chair,  with 
that  strange  gift  upon  her  knee,  is  thinking 
too.  The  brilliant  eyes  of  the  snake  seem  to 
attract  her,  and  presently  to  frighten  her ; 
with  a  little  nervous  gesture  of  repulsion  she 
puts  it  under  a  fold  of  her  gown  where  the 
eyes  cannot  be  seen  by  her.  She  is  feeling 
tired,  unstrung.  This  last  strange  visit  has 
upset  her.      The  hour  of  trial  is  at  hand. 

It  is  so  close,  indeed,  that  from  hour  to  hour 
it  is  expected.  Mrs.  Seatoun  came  up  to  her 
on  Monday.  Yesterday  the  Archdeacon  and 
Lena  came.  Arabella  had  been  sent  to  the 
Parsonage  to  look  after  James  and  the 
children  in   Lena's  absence,  and   to  get   the 
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girl  out  of  the  way.  It  was  a  sad  meeting 
between  Mary  and  her  father  when  for  tlie 
first  time  they  met  since  sorrow  clouded  her 
life,  and  bitter  was  their  reunion.  Yet 
they  all  said,  when  the  first  great  burst  of 
grief  was  over,  that  Mary  looked  brighter, 
more  cheerful,  more  hopeful,  than  she  had 
been  for  some  weeks  before. 

The  Archdeacon  had  scarcely  left  her  since 
his  first  coming.  He  had  perhaps  never 
known  how  he  had  missed  her,  how  dear  she 
was  to  him,  until  he  saw  her  again.  The 
favourite  daughter,  the  pretty,  gentle,  happy 
girl ;  yes,  he  had  missed  her  terribly,  daily, 
hourly,  though  how  strongly  he  had  not 
realized  until  he  looked  upon  her  pale,  sad, 
worn  face  again.  She  was  changed.  But 
she  was  always  Mary,  his  best  beloved. 

He  would  have  lingered  beside  her  all  to- 
day, but  that  someone  had  whispered  to  him 
that  Garden  came  every  evening  to  see  her  at 
the   same  hour — in  the  garden,  in  this  sultry 
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weather,  as  a  rule  ;  and  thus  Mary  had  been 
left,  companionless,  to  the  mercy  of  her 
enemy — who,  after  all,  had  gone  away  her 
friend. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  soul  that  holds 
God  for  its  King  and  Master. 

She  has  grown  a  little  sad,  sitting  here 
amongst  the  dying  roses  and  the  growing 
twilight ;  waiting — waiting  always.  It  was 
Mrs.  Seatoun  who  arranged  a  week  ago  for 
Garden's  coming  in  the  evening,  as  she 
thought  Mary  was  strengthened  for  the  long 
night  before  her  by  thoughts  of  him.  Her 
mental  suffering,  her  intolerable  regrets, 
seemed  calmed,  lessened. 

Just  now,  however,  the  old  doubts  and 
fears  are  strong  upon  her.  She  has  forgotten 
the  joy  of  her  father's  coming ;  she  has  for- 
gotten all,  indeed,  save  the  anguish  of  regret 
that  fills  her  as  she  dwells  on  the  thought  of 
the  child  that  is  soon  to  be  with  her — the 
child   that   should   be    the    crowning   of    her 
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happiness,  and  that  is  now  but  the  perfection 
of  her  misery. 

Perhaps  the  stranger's  visit  had  in  some 
wise  influenced  her,  had  in  a  measure  entered 
into  her  soul  and  moved  her  thoughts  towards 
the  growing  terror  that  has  been  tormenting 
her  night  and  day.  At  all  events,  she  has 
given  way  even  more  completely  than  usual 
to  despair. 

She  Ir  leaning  forward,  her  clasped  hands 
falling  on  her  knees.  She  is  so  pale  that  one 
might  liken  her  to  the  dead.  Great  is  the 
travail  of  her  soul.  She  is  not  crying — tears 
do  not  befriend  her  as  a  rule — she  drees  her 
weird  without  those  blessed  drops  that  give 
relief  to  the  torn  heart  ;  she  scarcely  seems  to 
move,  indeed,  yet  her  lips  give  forth  some 
words  in  a  dull  sort  of  way,  and  quite  un- 
consciously. 

'  No  name  !      No  name  !      No  name  !' 

She  is  thinking — God  help  her  ! — of  her 
child. 
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Her  words  reach  the  ears  of  Garden,  and 
pierce  him  to  the  very  heart.  He  has  just 
entered  the  garden. 

*  Mary  /'  says  he.  The  word  is  ahnost  a 
cry.  Mary  turns  to  him  and  holds  out  her 
hand.  She  does  not  start.  He  is  too  near 
her  thoughts  at  all  times  to  make  his  sudden 
presence  at  any  moment  a  surprise  to  her. 

*  You  look  ill,  worn,  tired,'  says  Garden 
hurriedly.  '  Why  are  you  alone  ?  why  is  no 
one  with  you  ?' 

'  Tliey  know  I  like  to  be  alone  when  you 
are  with  me,'  says  she,  smiling  faintly.  *  Sit 
here  beside  me.  There  are  so  few  days  left 
us  to  be  together  that  we  should  make  the 
most  of  them.' 

*  So  few  ?'  repeats  he,  paling. 

*  Well,  if  not  that — if,'  replying  to  his  un- 
spoken thought — '  if  death  leaves  us  still 
both  together  on  this  earth,  how  will  it  avail 
us  ?  We  are  happy  now,'  with  a  most 
forlorn  little   attempt   to  look  the   happiness 
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she  SO  fondly  prates  about.  '  We  can  see 
each  other,  talk  to  each  other,  kiss  each 
other,  we  are  with  each  other,'  casting  with  a 
mournful    gesture    both  her    hands  into   his. 

'But    by-and-by  — after — after What 

shall  we  do  then  ?' 

'  There  is  a  way ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  yes,'  feverishly ;  '  I  know  there 
is  a  way  out  of  it.  But  what  a  way  !  A  way 
we  must  not  go.  No,  no  ;  there  is  no  escape. 
Do  you  think,'  lifting  soft  eyes  to  his,  '  that 
we  could  travel  it — you  and  I  ?  At  first,  a 
long  time  ago — oh,  how  long!' — she  breaks 
off,  and  the  hands  he  holds  now  tighten  con- 
vulsively on  his,  as  though  memory  has  grown 
too  much  for  her — *  I  thought — I  thought 
we  might  have  gone  that  road,  but '  —  she 
sighs  softly  but  heavily — '  it  is  impossible,' 
she  says,  her  head  drooping  to  her  breast. 

*  It  is  you  who  have  said  that,  Mary.' 

'  Yes  ;    I  say  it  for  you  and   for  myself.' 
She  sighs  again,  and,  as  if  her  strength  has 
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given  way  a  little,  leans  against  him.  *  But 
sometimes  I  am  frightened,  darling,'  whispers 
she,  trembling — he  can,  indeed,  feel  her 
trembling — '  there — there  will  be  so  much 
of  it.' 

'  Of  what,  my  beloved  ?' 

'  Of  life.  If  I  were  sure  that  I  should  die 
after — this,  and  my  little  angel  with  me,  I 
might  know  courage  and  content.  And  some- 
times I  think  I  shall  die — I  think  a  last 
sweet  touch  of  luck  will  come  to  me  ;  but  I 
can't  be  sure,  and ' 

'  Mary!'  There  is  terrible  reproach  in  his 
tone. 

^  Yes,  yes,'  remorsefully;  'I  hurt  you, 
Marcus.  But  I  must  speak  to  someone, 
darling,  and  there  is  only  you.  The  others 
are  all  kind  and  good,  but  there  is  only  you 
always,  for  all  that.  And  there  is  so  much 
to  be  said,  and  so  little  time,  and — I  am 
cruel,  I  know,  but  to  be  silent  when  my  heart 
is  gnawing  at  me ' 
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'  Speak,  my  dearest — say  what  you  will. 
You  cannot  be  cruel  to  me,  Mary,  because  I 
know  you  love  me.  But  when  you  talk  of — 
of Do  you  never  think  of  me,  Mary  ?' 

'  Ah,  it  is  of  you  I  think  always — always. 
We  must  not  be  together ;  we  cannot  be  happy 
apart.  Whilst  I  live,  therefore,  you  will  be 
miserable — I  know  that.  I  know  that  for 
every  throb  of  pain  I  bear  you  will  bear 
another.' 

'  To  know  you  living  will  be  an  antidote  to 
my  pain,'  replies  he  in  a  low  tone. 

*  Well,  perhaps  I  shall  live,'  says  she 
slowly,  and  with  unmistakable  fear  and  de- 
spair in  her  voice.  '  It  is  only  the  happy 
ones,  after  all,  that  the  gods  love.  All  the 
world  may  die,  whilst  I  shall  live  on.  Per- 
haps— who  knows  ? — I  am  doomed  ;  I  have 
thought  otherwise  now  and  again,  but  it  may 
be  my  fate  to  survive  all  things  until  I  am  old 
—old — old — older  than  anyone  I  know,  and 
always  alone — alone.' 
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She  lias  clasped  her  hands  over  her  knees  ; 
her  head  is  bent  forward  ;  her  lips  are  ashen. 
What  misery,  what  hopelessness,  is  written  in 
her  whole  attitude  !  It  is  a  moment — one  of 
many — when  she  has  abandoned  herself  to 
despair. 

'  Why  rail  against  fate  ?  Why  don't  you 
upbraid  me  ?'  cries  he  passionately,  rising  to 
his  feet.  *  Why  not  stand  up  and  curse  the 
day  you  saw  me  ?' 

^  Oh,  no,  no  !' 

'  If  I  could  undo  the  past — if  I  could  see 
you  now,  my  darling,  my  heart,  as  I  first 
saw  you,  the  dearest,  sweetest,  happiest  thing 

alive — I    would   give '      He    breaks    off 

impulsively.  '  What  folly  it  is  !  What  can 
I  give  ?  My  very  soul  would  not  buy  back 
the  sweetness  of  your  untroubled  life.  Oh, 
Mary,  I  would  to  Heaven  we  had  never 
met!' 

'  Would  you  make  me  more  unhappy  than 
I  am  ?     Come  here — come  back  to  me.'    She 
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draws  him  to  her  with  her  frail,  outstretched 
arms.  '  Do  you  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all, 
I  would  have  our  past  undone — that  sweet, 
dead,  beautiful  past,  that  holds  all  of  life  I 
ever  cared  to  live  ?  No  ;  you  do  not  believe 
it,  if  you  love  me  as  I  love  you — and  you 
do  r  with  sudden  vehemence.  '  Those  gone 
months  are  ours  always ;  nothing  can  kill 
them;  their  memory  no  man  can  take  from 
us.  Oh,  heart  of  mine  !'  encircling  him  softly 
with  her  arms,  '  I  bless  the  day  that  gave 
you  to  me,  though  we  met  only  to  part  !'  At 
the  last  words  the  slight  touch  of  exaltation 
in  her  tone  vanishes ;  her  eyes  grow  dark  and 
large  and  strained.  'To  part/'  repeats  she, 
shrinking  as  if  from  some  actual  bodily 
pain. 

*  My  poor,  poor  girl  !'  He  is  holding  her 
to  him  passionately.  '  It  is  impossible  that 
this  can  last.  Why,  thinh,  Mary — no,'  feeling 
her  make  a  little  movement  as  if  to  escape 
his  fond  embrace,  ^  I  will  not  say  a  word  of 
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that  now.     But  there  are  other  things  :    the 
child — our  child — will  be  a  bond  between  us.' 

*  A  bond  !'  repeats  she  faintly.  '  Ah  yes, 
a  bond  ;   it  will  help  you  to  remember.' 

'  Remember  ?' 

'  To  remember  me,'  says  she  softly,  '  in 
case — if '      She  hesitates. 

'Why  say  "  if,'^  Mary  ?' 

The  grief,  the  terror  of  his  tone  is  so 
strong  that  it  frightens  her.  One  may  defy 
all  things  but  death.  Death  alone  cows  the 
bravest  heart.      Garden's  face  is  very  white. 

*  Don't  take  it  like  that,'  says  she  lovingly 
and  anxiously.  '  You  wish  me  well,  Marcus, 
don't  you  ?  And  soon,  indeed,  I  think  all 
will  be  well  with  me.'  She  puts  up  one 
slender  hand,  and  tries  to  turn  his  stony  face 
to  hers — a  face  turned  to  stone  by  grief  too 
great  for  words.  '  It  is  better  so.  And 
listen — listen,  darling;  I  want  to  comfort  you. 
The  little  thing,  if  it  lives,  it  will  be  all  yours 
— no  tearing  of  hearts,   no  sending  it  back- 
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wards  and  forwards.  Oh,  Marcus,  my  dearest ! 
my  heart  is  too  torn  already.' 

'There,  don't  talk,'  says  he,  ^dont;  I 
know  everything.      There ' 

'  I  must,'  says  she  feebly.  '  Afterwards 
you  mightn't  know,  and  then  you  would  be 
sorry  if  you  weren't  sure  of  my  wishes.  You 
will  take  my  little  sweet  love  for  your  own, 
won't  you,  Marcus,  and  cherish  it  and  love 
it  ?  And,  if  it  is  a  girl,  give  it — give  it  any 
name  but  mine  ;  mine  is  unlucky.  Oh,  sweet- 
heart !  do  as  I  say.  Do7it  call  her  Mary. 
But  if  it  is  a  boy,  call  it  Marcus.' 

'  Yes — why  not  ?  For  God  knows  I  have 
been  lucky  !'  says  he  bitterly, 

'  Well,  well,  well,'  says  she ;  '  at  all  events, 
I  know  my  pretty  creature  will  be  happy 
with  you — quite  happy,  quite.'  She  turns 
away  from  him  suddenly,  and  covers  her  face 
with  her  hands.  '  Oh,  my  God  !  have  you 
forsaken  me  ?  How  I  could  have  loved  it  ! 
— how  I  could  have  cherished  it !      It  is  my 
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own,  my  own,  my  oivji ;  yet  I  must  die  and 
leave  it !  Why  am  I  not  like  other  women  ? 
Oh,  my  baby  —  my  little  one  !  Oh,  if  all 
things  had  been  well  with  me  !  Flesh  of  my 
flesh  !  bone  of  my  bone  !  My  child — my 
baby  !     Oh,  it  is  hard,  hard  !' 

'  Mary,  be  calm  !      Think  of  yourself/ 

*  Oh  yes,  I  know ;  and  it  is  all  folly — 
there  is  no  help  in  heaven  or  earth.  Yes,  I 
will  be  calm.' 

She  has  subdued  herself ;  in  a  most  mar- 
vellous fashion  she  has  overcome  her  terrible 
outburst  of  emotion,  and  is  now  leaning  back 
on  the  garden-chair,  white,  trembling,  but 
very  quiet. 

'  I  am  sorry,'  says  she  gently.  ^  I  have 
been  careful  to  spare  you  such  scenes  as 
these,  but  I  suppose  I  grow  weaker  as  the 
day  draws  nigher.  Well,  help  me  to  forget  it. 
Let  us  talk  of  something  else — something  far 
removed  from  our  grief,  and  from  everything 
unpleasant.' 
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*  I  can  think  of  nothing/  says  he  hope- 
lessly. *  Give  it  up  for  to-day,  darling,  and 
come  in  to  Lena  and  lie  down  for  awhile  : 
you  look  exhausted.' 

'  I  hate  the  house,'  says  she,  almost  petu- 
lantly.     *  No,    let    us    stay   here  ;    and 

Why,  after  all,'  laying  one  hand  upon  the 
garden-chair,  and  hending  back  to  look  up  at 
him — he  is  now  standing  behind  her,  *  I  do 
remember  something — I  had  a  visitor  to-day.' 

'  Mr.  Davenant  ?' 

'  No  ;  he  came  to  see  father  an  hour  or  so 
ago,  I  think,  but  he  did  not  come  to  see  me. 
My  visitor  was  unknown  to  all  of  us.' 

'  Who  was  it  ?'  asks  he  indifferently,  lean- 
ing over  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  subduing 
the  sadness  that  is  consuming  him  in  his 
desire  to  lift  her  mind  from  all  depressing 
thoughts,  if  only  for  a  moment. 

*  I  have  told  you  my  visitor  was  a  stranger  ; 
and  such  a  curious  one — the  Wandering 
Jew   in  person  !      She  came  in  by  the  gate 

VOL.  III.  44 
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over  there,  asking  if  she  might  sit  here  for 
a  little  while,  as  the  heat  and  the  walk  from 
the  village  below  had  all  tended  to  tire  her. 
She  was  such  a  pretty  woman  ;  a  good  deal 
of  the  foreign  look  about  her,  I  confess, 
though  I  fancy  she  was  English,  for  all  that.' 

*  Well  ?  I  need  hardly  ask  you  if  you  did 
the  Good  Samaritan.' 

*  She  sat  down  here — just  where  you  are 
sitting  now,  and  talked  so  nicely  to  me.  Do 
you  know — it  is  absurd,  but  I  took  quite  a 
fancy  to  her.  She  asked  me — well,  never 
mind  that,'  with  a  sigh,  and  a  quick,  some- 
what forced  smile  ;  '  we  must  not  be  sad  again 
to-day,  must  we  ?  But  her  manner  was  so 
pretty,  so  vivid,  so  interesting.  I  think 
somehow  she  would  have  liked  me,  too,  had 
we  known  more  of  each  other.  Very  strange, 
isn't  it  ?' 

*  No,'  says  he,  smiling  down  at  her. 

*  Ah  !  you  are  a  lenient  critic.     Well,  she 
stayed     awhile,    and    then    she    went.      Not 
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much  of  a  story,  is  it  ?  But  the  last  chapter 
makes  up  for  all  the  dulness  of  it.  When 
going  she  dropped  this  into  my  lap,  and  asked 
me  to  praij  for  her/ 

She  takes  from  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and 
holds  up  to  him  across  her  shoulder — he 
standing  behind — the  snake  bracelet  that  her 
late  visitor  had  given  her  as  a  parting  gift. 

Garden's  eyes  rivet  themselves  upon  it. 
His  face  grows  livid.  That  bracelet !  That 
bracelet  of  all  others  !  The  hateful  memory 
of  a  day  in  Vienna,  when  he  had  bought  that 
fatal  trinket  and  given  it  to  the  woman  who 
has  since  wrecked  his  life,  returns  to  him. 

It  is  well  he  is  standing  where  Mary  cannot 
see  him.  The  wrath,  the  living  hatred  in  his 
eyes,  would  have  betrayed  him.  Instinctively 
he  has  taken  the  bracelet  from  her,  and  she 
has  gone  back  to  her  old  position,  guessing 
nothing  of  the  storm  that  is  raging  behind 
her. 

With  the  anger  that  is  tearing  at  Garden's 
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breast  is  mingled  a  sense  of  fear.  Why  had 
that  woman  come  here  ?  Not  by  chance  she 
came ;  he  knows  her  well  enough  for  that. 
Then  why  had  she  come  ?  And  how  ?  Not 
in  peace,  surely ;  yet  Mary  had  described  her 
as  charming,  kindly,  gentle  !  Was  there  no 
stab  anywhere? 

Beyond  doubt  there  must  have  been  ;  but 
Mary's  lovely  soul,  so  filled  with  that  virtue 
that  *  never  faileth,'  had  perceived  nothing,  or 
else,  perhaps,  subdued  by  the  beauty  of  his 
darling's  mind,  that  other  had  shrunk  from 
cruel  taunts,  and  had  left  her  serene  in  her 
sadness  as  she  found  her. 

This  last  was  the  truth,  though  he  did  not 
know  it. 

*  Well  ?  It  was  a  curious  freak  on  her 
part,  wasn't  it  ?'  asked  Mary,  looking  up  at 
him  again,  as  if  surprised  by  his  silence. 

*  Very.' 

*  How  shall  I  return  it  to  her  ? — that  is 
what  is  puzzling  me.     I  have  tried  to  think. 
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but    I    don't   know   where    she   lives,    and,' 
wearily,  *  it  troubles  me  to  think.' 

'  Do  not  think  of  her  ' — his  tone,  uncon- 
sciously, is  hard  and  stern  ;  '  I  shall  arrange 
it  for  you.' 

'  You  r 

*  Yes  ...  a  line  in  a  paper  or  two  will 
do  it.' 

*  And  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  I  mean, 
was  she ' 

'  She  was  mad  !'  says  he  sharply.  '  But  I 
shall  restore  her  to  her  senses.' 

*  You  ?'  says  she  again.  ^  Are  you  angry 
with  the  poor  woman  ?  Don't  be  angry  with 
her.  She  really  meant  to  be  kind ;  I  know 
she  did.  And — and  certainly  she  was  not 
mad.  If  she  answers  your  advertisement, 
return  her  the  bracelet  with  a  courteous  word 
or  two.  Promise  me  you  will.  It  seems 
odd  to  myself,  but  somehow  I  liked  her. 
Though  she  was  a  stranger,  so  complete  a 
stranger,  I  felt  very  kindly  towards  her.' 
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*  She  told  you  she  was  not  going  to  stay 
in  the  village  below  T 

'  Hardly  that  ;  she  merely  mentioned  that 
she  was  going  back  this  evening  by  the  train 
to  Morley.      She  may  come  again/ 

*  She  shall  not  come  again  !'  says  Garden 
slowly. 

*  But  why,  dearest  ?  How  strangely  you 
speak  of  her !' 

Garden  rouses  himself. 

'  Why  should  I  not  ?'  says  he.  '  Has  she 
not  disturbed  you,  tired  you  ?  No,  she  shall 
never  come  again.  You  and  she  shall  never 
meet  again.  And  now  come  into  the  house, 
darling.     It  grows  late,  too  late  for  you.' 


CHAPTEE  LI. 

'  But  tell  me  this,  why  thou  art  so  mad 
To  sorrow  thus  ?  .  .   . 
Since  thy  desire  all  wholly  hast  thou  had. 
All  things  are  in  fate,  yet  all  things 
Are  not  decreed  by  fate.' 

Plato. 

The  early  night  has  begun  to  fall.  Stars  are 
blooming  in  the  pale  gray  sky.  From  east  to 
west  of  the  eternal  heavens  a  long  pale  gleam 
of  silvery  whiteness  is  spreading. 

Garden  has  gone  back  to  his  comfortless 
rooms  at  the  inn ;  Mary  has  gone  up  to  her 
room,  accompanied  by  Lena.  The  Arch- 
deacon is  still  talking  to  Mr.  Davenant  in  the 
small  library,  Mrs.  Seatoun  knitting  silently 
beside  the  well-kept-under  little  fire,  that  yet 
is  welcome  now  the  days  are  growing  short. 
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Davenant,  struck  by  the  sorrow  that  lies  so 
heavily  on  the  brows  of  the  Archdeacon,  has 
done  his  best  to  cheer  him,  with  little  effect. 
He  has  kept  carefully  away  from  that  sorrow 
until  now.  But  now,  seeing  he  has  failed  to 
be  of  use  to  him  in  more  outward  ways,  he 
determines  to  go  bravely  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  evil. 

Turning  in  his  chair,  he  looks  directly  at  the 
Archdeacon. 

*  We  have  gone  through  most  of  our  mutual 
acquaintances,'  says  he  with  a  smile  ;  '  and 
very  pleasant  has  been  the  recollection  of 
them.  But  now  let  me  tell  you  how  I  have 
admired  the  generosity  of  your  daughter,  Mrs. 
Garden,  towards  the  poor  of  this  poverty- 
stricken  parish.      She ' 

He  pauses,  stricken  into  silence  by  the 
Archdeacon's  gaze. 

'  That  is  not  her  name,'  says  the  latter  at 
last,  in  a  tone  that  strikes  like  lead  upon  the 
hearer's  heart.    You,'  earnestly,  'you  knew  it?' 
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*Not  exactly,  not  altogether;  but  from 
what  she  told  me,  I,  sir ' — looking  earnestly 
up  at  the  Archdeacon,  who  is  looking  very 
white  and  old — 'I  know  this  much,  at  all 
events,  that  it  02tght  to  be  her  name.' 

*I  thank  you,  sir,'  says  the  Archdeacon 
gently.  '  You  have  read  her  sad  story  right. 
I  thank  you,  too,  for  all  the  courtesy  you 
have  shown  her,  of  which  she  has  sent  me 
word  from  time  to  time.  Such  courtesies 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  God  will 
requite  you.  As  for  me,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  you.  My  heart  is  broken  ;  I  think — 
I ' 

'  Don't !'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun,  rising  suddenly 
and  letting  her  knitting  go  to  perdition. 

*A  moment,  a  moment,'  says  the  Arch- 
deacon, pressing  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 
'  Here  is  a  man  who  understands ;  let  me 
talk  to  him.  My  heart  is  bursting.  A  great 
sin  lies  upon  it ;  it  has  lain  there  for  months. 
Let  me  unburthen  myself.' 
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'  Speak,  sir,'  says  the  younger  man  very 
gently. 

'  It  is  this/  says  the  Archdeacon,  his  thin, 
beautiful,  spiritual  face  alive  with  grief  and 
fear.  '  I  have  but  one  hope  now,  one  thought 
for  a  long,  long  time,  and,  God  forgive  me! 
it  is  a  most  sinful  one.' 

The  lamps  have  been  lit,  and  their  light 
streams  over  the  old  man's  agitated  yet  noble 
countenance  as  he  bends  himself  towards 
Davenant. 

'  Tell  it  to  me,'  says  the  latter  softly  but 
firmly.  His  very  tone  suggests  hope,  con- 
fidence, rest. 

*I  have  wished  someone  dead,'  says  the 
Archdeacon  suddenly,  fiercely.  He  pauses, 
gazing  at  Davenant,  as  if  expecting  con- 
demnation. But  nothing  comes.  Then  a 
8ob  breaks  from  him,  and  he  presses  one 
hand  tightly  against  his  chest.  *  I  feel  like  a 
murderer,'  says  he  in  an  agitated  tone.  *  I 
am  one.     If  you  think  of  me  as  one,  sir,  from 
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this  hour,  you  will  not  be  far  wrong.  But 
there  is  that  child  up  there  ' — he  motions 
towards  the  ceiling — '  she  suffers.  This  will 
kill  her !  And  there  is  no  hope.  If  that 
other  woman  had  died  before — before  this — 
all  might  have  been  well  with  Mary.  But 
she  has  not  died  !  And  now  it  is  too  late ; 
Mary  will  die  instead.  And  she  is  my  child, 
sir,  my  own  child.  Condemn  me  if  you 
will.' 

He  stops.  He  breaks  down.  He  covers 
his  face  with  his  thin,  trembling  hands. 

'  God  knows  no  man  could  condemn  you,' 
says  Davenant. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  opens  the  door, 
and  brings  something  on  a  salver  to  the 
Archdeacon. 

It  is  a  telegram. 

The  Archdeacon  breaks  open  the  yellow 
envelope  with  listless  fingers,  and  commences 
to  read  its  contents  in  a  manner  anything  but 
interested. 
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But  presently  his  whole  air  changes.  He 
throws  up  his  head.  A  muffled  cry  breaks 
from  him.  He  has  evidently  forgotten  those 
near  him.  He  remembers  only  that  to 
heaven  he  had  cried,  and  it  has  answered. 
To  heaven  he  lifts  his  hands. 

*  0  Lord,  if  it  be  Thy  will ' — his  tone  is 
one  of  curious  exultation,  but  now  it  changes 
to  passionate  entreaty  and  longing — '  malce  it 
Thy  will,  0  Lord  !' 

*  Think,  think,'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun,  going 
to  him.  She  is  trembling  violently.  '  What 
is  it,  dear  ?  Think  of  what  you  are  saying. 
What  is  in  that  telegram  ?' 

'  Think  !  I  have  thought  so  much,'  says 
the  Archdeacon  confusedly.  He  lets  her 
take  the  telegram.  Already  he  is  recovering 
from  his  shock,  and  now  again  recollection  is 
tormenting  him.  *  And  this — this  chance  !' 
He  gazes  a  little  wildly  about  him. 

*  Take  courage !'  says  Davenant,  passing 
his  arm  round  him. 
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'Oh,  sir!'  says  the  Archdeacon,  'if  you 
could  know  how  much  she  is  to  me,  and  how 
much  she  has  suffered  !  But,'  sighing  deeply, 
'  nothing  can  atone,  nothing.  1/  with  deep 
agitation,  *  have  fallen  from  my  duty.  You 
heard  me  but  just  now  desiring  the  death  of 
a  fellow-creature,  and  here — here' — taking 
back  the  telegram  from  his  wife  and  striking 
the  paper — '  is  the  falfilling  of  my  prayer. 
Mary  !  May  God  forgive  me !  but  there  is 
now  a  chance  that  Mary,  my  poor  girl,  may 
again  hold  up  her  head  ;  and  I  am  glad  in 
my  very  soul  that  it  should  be  so,  though 
another  die  that  she  may  live  !' 

At  this  moment  Lena  enters  the  room,  and 
Mrs.  Seatoun  runs  to  her. 

*  Lena,  there  has  been  an  accident.  Shut 
the  door ;  Mary  must  not  hear.  An 
accident — — ' 

*  Oh,  not  to  Marcus !'  cries  Lena  in  a 
voice  of  horror. 

*  No — no ;    to  that   woman  !     Marcus  has 
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sent  a  telegram.  The  train  to  Morley — I 
don't  know  how  it  happened,  but  she  is 
dying,  he  says ;  and — and  if  she  should  die 

before How    are   we    to   keep   it    from 

Mary  ?  Any  shock  just  now  might  hasten 
.  .  .  And  think,  Lena,  if  this  woman 
should  die  before  the  birth  of  the  little  one 
—  think  what  it  would  be  to  our  poor 
girl !' 

*  Oh  no  ;  it  will  not  be  !  It  is  not  true  ! 
It  would  be  too  much  luck  /'  says  Lena  in  a 
little  gasping  fashion. 

She  has  caught  Mrs.  Seatoun's  hands. 
All  the  energetic  feuds  between  them  in  the 
past  are  forgotten  now  by  both  women  in 
their  strong  desire  for  Mary's  redemption 
from  her  troubles. 

'  Go  to  your  father.  Helj)  him,'  says 
Davenant,  touching  Lena's  arm  as  he  passes 
her  towards  the  doorway.  *  He  is  in  great 
trouble.      This  has  touched  him  deeply.' 

He   leaves   the   room  as  he   speaks,  going 
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out  into  the  darkening  night,  his  mind  full  of 
thought. 

'  A  race  !'  sa^^s  he  to  himself — *  a  race 
between  life  and  death !  God  grant  death 
may  win  in  this  one  struggle  !  That  poor 
old  man !  that  poor,  pretty  creature  !  If 
the  birth  of  her  child  could  be  made  legal  ! 
.   .   .    But  it  is  in  high  hands — safe  hands  !' 

He  bends  his  head  as  he  strides  on  his 
homeward  way. 


CHAPTEE  LII. 

*  Unfortunate 
Is  so  my  fate 
That,  wot  ye  what  ? 

Out  of  measure 
My  life  I  hate 
Thus  desperate, 
In  such  poor  estate, 

Do  I  endure.' 

Cabden,  having  bidden  Mary  a  lingering  good- 
night, had  started  for  his  four  miles  walk  to 
the  village  inn  with  his  soul  in  a  turmoil. 

All  his  wretched  past  had  been  revived 
again,  tearing  his  heart  in  two.  And  with 
such  recollections  comes  the  ceaseless  question- 
ing as  to  why  Veronica  had  sought  Mary's 
presence. 

The   day  is  quite   dead  now,   and  silence, 
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complete,  unbroken,  surrounds  him.  So  great 
is  the  quiet  that  almost  he  can  hear  his  heart 
beat.  To  a  mind  free  from  care  such  utter 
calm  is  sweet ;  but  to  him,  tortured,  uncer- 
tain, wild  with  a  rage  he  hardly  dares  to 
criticise,  it  is  terrible. 

Up  above  in  the  dark  dome  '  stars  arise, 
and  the  night  is  holy.'  Leaves  falling  gently 
strike  against  his  cheek  every  now  and  then. 
A  feeble  moon  is  trying  to  shine  through  a 
bank  of  leaden  cloud.  All  are  unseen,  unfelt 
by  him.  The  demon  of  impotent  rage  that 
has  found  dwelling-place  within  his  breast 
drives  him  at  headlong  speed  through  the 
lovely  night,  dead  to  all  things  but  the 
longing  for  revenge  that  grows  with  every 
step. 

To  seek  that  false  devil,  and  drag  from  her 
the  real  meaning  of  her  visit  to  Mary,  is  the 
one  thought  that  clings  to  him  as,  tired  and 
worn  by  mental  conflict,  he  finds  himself  at 
the  door  of  his  inn,  facing  *  mine  host.' 

VOL.  III.  45 
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The  good  landlord,  fat  and  well-liking, 
staring  at  Garden's  white  face,  that  bears  marks 
of  his  inward  conflict,  says  quickly  : 

'  Ah,  sir,  you  have  heard,  I  see.' 

'  Heard  ?' 

Garden  rouses  himself  languidly,  and  now 
becomes  aware  that  the  villagers  are  standing 
about  in  groups  discussing  some  grave  matter 
apparently,  to  judge  by  their  excited  faces  and 
gestures. 

'  Why,  about  this  accident,  sir.' 

'  I  have  heard  nothing,'  says  Garden  list- 
lessly, to  whom  nothing  now  is  of  much  im- 
portance save  the  one  great  misery  of  his  own 
life. 

*  Oh,  a  terrible  accident,  sir,'  says  the 
landlord,  who  is  bursting  to  tell  his  news. 
'  The  express  from  the  North  ran  into  the 
train  to  Morley  and  smashed  it  up.  They  do 
say  there  is  hardly  a  single  survivor.' 

*  The  train  to  Morley  !'  says  Garden.  '  To 
Morley  r 
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He  staggers  and  catches  hold  of  the  lintel 
of  the  door. 

'  Why,  yes,  sir,'  says  the  landlord,  with 
increasing  respect.  Evidently  the  gentleman 
has  an  interest  in  the  disaster.  A  friend — a 
sister,  maybe ;  that  handsome  lady  who  was 
here  this  morning  had  certainly  taken  the 
road  to  The  Cottage,  and  she  had  gone  by  the 
Morley  train.  Jonathan  had  driven  her  to 
the  station.  '  I  hope,  sir,  as  no  relation  of 
yours  was  in  it  ?' 

'  Yes — no — yes,'  says  Garden,  struggling 
for  composure,  and  fighting,  too,  with  a  wild, 
a  cruel  hope  that  has  sprung  suddenly  into 
life,  and  will  not  be  killed. 

The  man's  words  are  ringing  in  his  ears, 
*  Hardly  a  single  survivor.' 

But  these  accounts  are  always  so  ex- 
aggerated !  He  acknowledges  the  truth  of 
this  thought  with  a  deadly  sinking  of  the 
heart.  No  !  he  is  not  thus  easily  to  escape. 
Such  joy  as  would   accrue   to    him    through 
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Mary's  deliverance  would  be  too  great  a  boon 
from  heaven.  But,  oh,  if  it  might  be  so  ! 
if  his  darling  might  only  be  enabled  to  lift 
her  lovely  head  on  high  once  more  amongst 
her  fellows,  what  price  would  be  too  great  to 
pay  ?  Yea,  though  it  meant  his  never  looking 
on  that  perfect  face  again,  it  would  be  a  cheap 
purchase. 

Great  heavens  !  To  be  sure  about  this 
thing  !      Siire  ! 

'  Dear  sir  !  I  fear  you've  heard  ill 
news.'  It  is  the  landlady  who  is  speaking 
now,  having  been  beckoned  to  the  door  by 
her  husband.  *  Come  in,  and  sit  ye  down  a 
bit.  I'm  sure  we'll  be  sorry  for  you.  And 
was  it  the  lady  who  was  here  this  afternoon  ? 
A  handsome  lady,  surely  !  Your  sister, 
maybe,  or  your  wife  ?  There  now,  sir — not 
a  word  ! — A  drop  of  brandy,  John.  He  do 
seem  upset,  poor  dear  !  And  such  a  hand- 
some lady,  and  so  sweetly  to  talk  ! — There, 
now — I'm  truly  sorry,  sir,  and  so  is  John,  to 
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say  it  was  in  the  accident  train  she  returned. 
She  was,  p'raps ?     You —  eh  ?' 

'  Yes;  I  knew  her,'  says  Garden.  '  There, 
leave  me,  my  good  woman.  I  must 
think.' 

'  Say,  missis,'  calls  the  landlord,  who  has 
been  left  in  the  hall  whilst  his  stout  rubicund 
better-half  has  been  ministering  to  Garden  in 
the  parlour,  much  to  the  latter' s  discomfiture, 
'  you  come  here.' 

'  Well  ?'  says  the  landlady,  joining  her 
spouse  in  the  hall,  and  carefully  closing  the 
door  of  the  parlour  behind  her. 

'  Tell  'e  what,'  says  the  landlord.  'Yonder,' 
with  a  gesture  of  his  thumb  to  the  door  of 
the  parlour,  behind  which  Garden  is,  'be  re- 
lated to  wan  o'  victims  surelee  !' 

'  Have  it  taken  all  this  while  to  tell  'e 
that?'  asks  his  wife  indignantly.  '  Tut,  man  ! 
'Tis  in  the  eyes  o'  him  !  Poor  soul  alive  !  I 
do  feel  sorry  !' 

Here  the  parlour  door  opens. 
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*  Send  me  pen  and  ink  and  paper/  says 
Garden  in  a  clear  sharp  tone. 

^  Yes,  sir.     In  a  moment,  sir.' 

The  door  shuts. 

'  He's  not  so  far  gone,'  says  the  landlord. 

'  You  know  nothing,'  says  his  wife,  who 
maintains  her  supremacy  against  all  odds. 
*  That's  how  the  gentry  takes  it.  Cool-like  ! 
I  pities  'em,  I  do.  A  good  roar  do  ease  the 
mind  so  much.' 

Garden,  taking  up  the  pen,  scribbles  hastily 
to  the  Archdeacon  a  letter  that  does  not  arrive 
until  long  after  the  telegram  from  Morley, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  boy  despatched 
with  it  was  afraid  of  ghosts,  and  spent  several 
hours  hunting  about  amongst  his  associates 
to  find  someone  who  would  brave  the  perils 
of  moonlight  along  with  him. 

^  I  hear  there  has  been  an  accident  on  the 
line  to  Morley,'  wrote  Garden,  'and  that  she 
was  in  the  train.  I  know  nothing  for  certain. 
May  God  forgive  me  my  thoughts — my  hopes  ! 
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Don't  tell  Mary  !  I  am  off  to  MorJey  to  hear 
the  worst — the  best  !  Be  sure  she  hears 
nothing,  I  shall  send  telegram  from  Morley. 
Intercept  the  boy.  If  she  hears  it  will  kill 
her.  For  God's  sake  be  careful !  I  don't 
know  what  I  am  writing.  But  look  after  her. 
Tell  Mrs.  Seatoun — Lena.  If  this  should  be 
the  solution  !  How  shall  I  repay  the  mercy  ? 
She  will  be  in  bed  now.  Tell  Mrs.  Seatoun 
to  take  care,' 

There  is  no  signature.  He  had  forgotten 
it,  perhaps. 

'  How  shall  I  get  to  Morley  ?'  asks  he, 
going  out  into  the  small  hall  of  the  inn  when 
the  letter  is  finished. 

He  addresses  the  landlord,  and  the  small 
crowd  of  gossips  standing  round  the  latter 
draw  back  as  the  stranger  approaches. 

*  I'm  afraid,  sir,  if  you  must  go — why,  then, 
only  by  car,'  says  the  landlord,  with  much 
sympathy  ;  *  and  'tis  twenty  mile,  if  an 
inch  !' 
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*  Then  a  horse !  I  shall  ride  it.  Can  I 
get  a  good  horse  ?'  cries  Garden  feverishly, 
who,  like  Richard,  feels  as  if  at  this  moment 
he  would  give  a  kingdom  for  a  decent  mount. 

*  Sorry  I  am,  sir,  to  say  it,  but  I  haven't 
a  horse  as  would  do  the  distance  in  a  hurry. 
Slow-going  beasts  they  be  o'  mine,  though 
good  for  other  ways.' 

*  But  there  must  be  someone  here  who 
has  a  good  horse/  says  Garden,  turning  to 
the  men  huddled  together  at  the  end  of  the 
hall,  where  the  ruddy  light  from  the  kitchen- 
range  beyond  burnishes  their  faces.  '  See, 
men  ' — his  voice  goes  ringing  down  the  hall, 
half  mad  as  it  is  with  fear  and  terrible  im- 
patience— '  twenty — forty  pounds  for  the  loan 
of  a  good  horse  to-night !' 

'  Why,  that's  handsome !'  says  the  buxom 
landlady,  coming  into  view  once  more. 
'  Tanner  Luke,  come  forward.  He  have  a 
mare,  sir,  good  to  go — as  wild  as  natur',  and 
fit  to  carry  anyone  anywheres,  anyhow  !' 
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'It  sounds  promising,'  says  Garden,  with 
a  melancholy  touch  of  appreciation.  '  Is 
that  the  man  ?  Bring  me  your  mare,  sir, 
but ' — slapping  his  hand  upon  his  thigh — 
'  with  haste — ivith  haste  /' 

By  good  luck  the  mare  is  standing  in  the 
yard  of  the  inn.  Five  minutes  brings  it  to 
the  door.  The  ostlers  with  lanterns  come 
running,  and  Garden,  half  distracted  with 
anxiety,  steps  out  into  the  night  to  see  the 
animal  in  question. 

It  is  a  handsome  beast  :  young,  four  off, 
at  the  furthest,  with  a  brilliant,  restless  eye 
that  shows  perhaps  a  trifle  too  much  of  the 
white.  The  lights  have  frightened  her,  and 
she  stands  pawing  the  ground,  and  throwing 
up  her  head  a  little  wildly,  in  her  vain 
endeavour  to  escape  from  the  two  men  who 
are  holding  her.  Garden,  after  one  swift 
glance  at  her,  springs  into  the  saddle. 

*  Let  go  her  head,'  says  he. 

But  here  the  owner  of  the  mare  comes  for- 
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ward,  pushing  back  the  men  before  him  right 
and  left. 

*  If  I  had  known  it  was  to  Morley !'  says 
he,  bent  on  a  good  bargain.  '  Twenty  mile ; 
and  you  a  stranger !  And  how  shall  I  know 
how  you'll  treat  her  ?  Forty  pound,  you  said.' 
He  has  caught  hold  of  the  bridle. 

'  Take  off  your  hand  !'  says  Garden,  who 
has  taken  a  whip  from  another  man  stand- 
ing by. 

'  Tell  you  what,'  says  the  owner  of  the 
mare,  *  I'd  sooner  sell  her  to  you  on  the 
spot.  A  hundred  pounds — there  !  and  you 
may  ride  her  to  the  devil !' 

'  So  be  it,'  says  Garden.  '  You  will  go 
surety  for  me  in  this  matter  ?'  turning  to  the 
landlord. 

*  Ay,  ay,  sir,  surely/  responds  he  heartily. 

*  That's  not  good  enough,'  says  the  mare's 
o^vner,  who,  now  having  been  promised  twice 
the  mare's  value,  is  greedy  of  having  his 
bargain  made  secure. 
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'  Stand  back,  I  tell  you !'  cries  Garden 
furiously. 

His  whip  descends  upon  the  man's  arm, 
and  a  second  later  he  and  the  good  brown 
mare  have  disappeared  into  the  darkness 
beyond. 


It  is  midnight  before  he  reaches  Morley, 
yet  still  the  town  seems  astir.  The  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  terrible  accident  of  the 
evening  has  not  yet  subsided.  Garden,  having 
discovered  from  a  wayfarer  where  it  lies,  turns 
the  mare's  head  towards  the  station,  feeling 
more  sure  of  getting  reliable  information  about 
the  wounded  there  than  anywhere  else. 

Having  obtained  access  to  the  manager's 
room,  he  flings  his  card  upon  the  table.  The 
desire  to  utter  some  commonplace  words  of 
courtesy  is  strong  within  him,  but  no  such 
wordg  will  come. 

'  There  was  a  lady  injured  in  this  accident 
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upon   the    line  from  Moiiey,'   is  all  lie   can 
stammer,  and  this  with  difificulfcy. 

'  Yes,  sir,  several  ladies,'  says  the  manager, 
who  is  looking  rather  white  and  worn  himself. 

It  has  been  a  terrible  evening  for  him. 
He  looks  with  great  sympathy  at  Garden, 
whose  manner  betrays  extraordinary  agitation. 

'  Yes ;    but    there    was    one Where 

were  the  injured  taken  ?' 

'  Some  few  to  their  homes,  sir.  For  the 
most  part,  they  belonged  to  Morley  (you 
know,  it  happened  not  a  mile  from  this),  and 
had  gone  by  the  down  train  to  visit  friends, 
intending  to  return  by  the  evening  mail.  But 
a  few  were  taken  to  the  Grand  Hotel.  There 
— there  was  one  lady  taken  there,  sir.' 

'  Only  one  T 

'  Yes,  sir.  You  should  take  courage,'  says 
the  manager  kindly.  '  The  matter,  as  is  only 
natural,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  There 
was  but  one  death,  and  the  number  of  the 
wounded  is  not  one- third  of  what  has  been 
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already  circulated.  The  wounded,  besides, 
are  very  likely  to  recover.  There  were  but 
three  fatal  cases.' 

'  And  those  three  ?'  says  Garden,  staring 
at  the  man  with  an  awful  intensity,  as  though 
he  would  tear  the  truth  from  him.  '  They 
were  all  men  ?' 

'  No,  sir,'  says  the  manager  reluctantly, 
mistaking  the  stranger's  agitation.  '  One,  I 
regret  to  say,  was  a  lady ' 

'  And  she ' 

'  Was  fatally  injured.  But  I  implore  you, 
sir,  to  take  hope.  Not  fifty  in  all  were  in- 
jured, and  the  train  was  crowded.  This  lady 
may  not  be  the  one  you  seek.' 

*  True,'  says  Garden.  His  tone  is  icy. 
*  Where  was — that  lady — taken  ?' 

'  I  have  told  you,  sir.  To  the  Grand 
Hotel,  with  the  others.' 

'  You — you  did  not  hear  her  name  ?' 

'  Oh  no,  sir ;  she  was  beyond  speaking. 
But  I  hope  she  was  no  connection  of  yours.' 


CHAPTEE  LIII. 

'  That  awful,  that  tremendous  day, 
Whose  coming  who  shall  tell  ?     For  as  a  thief 
Unheard,  unseen,  it  steals  with  silent  pace 
Through  night's  dark  gloom.' 
'  0  just  and  mightie  Death  !' 

It   has  taken  Garden  little  time  to  find  the 

Grand    Hotel,    and    to    gather    up  sufficient 

evidence  to  make  positive  the  fact  that  the 

injured    v^oman    brought    there    is  actually 
Veronica. 

It  takes  a  rather  longer  time  to  establish 

his  right  to  see  the  dying  woman ;  but  after 

that 

•^  ^  vP  w  'tP 

The   lights  are   burning   low  in  the  sick- 
room as  he  enters ;   a  poignant  perfume  fills 
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the  atmosphere.  The  silence  of  the  other 
two  occupiers  of  the  room  is  made  the  more 
complete  by  the  stertorous  breathing  of  the 
form  lying  on  the  bed. 

As  Garden  enters  the  apartment  the  two 
surgeons  look  up,  a  little  amazed,  perhaps, 
by  the  intrusion  of  anybody  at  so  critical  a 
moment.  But  one  glance  at  the  handsome 
face — so  white,  so  eager,  so  wild — disarms 
rebuke.  Doubtless  this  is  a  relation  of  the 
poor  dying  body  laid  upon  the  bed. 

Garden,  taking  no  notice  of  anything  or 
anyone,  advances  to  the  bed  and  gazes  down 
upon  the  face  upon  the  pillows. 

It  is  she/ 

Great  heaven  !  .  .  .  The  relief — the  hor- 
rible joy  that  almost  stuns  him,  as  he  reels 
backwards,  clutching  at  the  bed-rails  for 
support ! 

There  is  no  mistake  this  time.  It  is  she. 
He  compels  himself  to  look  back  again  as  if 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  in  a  void, 
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as  it  were,  his  mind  marks  how  placid  is  the 
face,  how  calm,  how  apart  from  the  troubled 
turmoil  of  the  passing  world.  Had  that 
curious  soul  ever  known  such  peace  before  ? 

Like  an  image  of  sleep  she  lies,  save  for 
the  loud  breathing  that  comes  with  such 
strange  force  from  between  the  parted  but 
quiet  lips. 

He  had  thought  to  see  her  wounded,  con- 
vulsed, dying  in  agony.  But  this  —  this 
serenity  !  She  is  sick,  truly,  but  is  she  sick 
unto  death  ?     Is  she  dying  ? 

After  a  prolonged  gaze  at  her  he  lifts  his 
head.  He  looks  slowly  round  until  he  meets 
the  eyes  of  the  senior  surgeon.  From  his 
they  wander  to  those  of  the  younger  man 
standing  a  little  behind  him. 

By  one,  the  elder  man,  his  expression  is 
misunderstood.  By  the  other  it  is  not.  The 
younger  man  reads  him  like  a  book. 

*  Do  not  despair,  sir,'  whispers  the  older 
man,  noting  Garden's  white  face  and  strained 
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eyes,  and  taking  his  own  reading  of  them. 
*  She  still  lives ;  and  whilst  there  is  life  there 
is  hope.' 

Garden,  throwing  up  his  right  arm  with  a 
curious  gesture,  drops  into  a  chair  behind 
him.     He  covers  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Hope  !     Hope  ! 

The  elder  surgeon  shakes  his  head  mourn- 
fully. It  is  the  usual  thing.  He  has 
seen  so  much  of  it.  Grief,  death,  and  grief 
again.  Always  death,  and  always  grief.  And 
no  comfort  anywhere.  He  has  grown  tired  of 
trying  to  comfort  those  to  whom  no  comfort 
can  be  given,  save  that  which  Time,  the  all- 
consoler,  can  afford. 

He  sighs  heavily,  and  goes  back  to  his 
contemplation  of  the  quiet  figure  on  the 
bed. 

But  the    younger   surgeon,   a  tall,   gaunt, 
cynical-looking  man,  with  eyes  keen  as  sun- 
light, lays  down  the  small  hand  he  has  been 
holding  on  the  quilt,  and  goes  over  to  Garden. 
VOL.  III.  46 
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Getting  behind  him,  he  taps  him  lightly  on 
the  shoulder. 

'  She  will  not  recover/  says  he  in  a  low 
tone.  He  had  read  the  agony  of  Garden's 
face  aright,  and  some  strange  chord  of  sym- 
pathy has  driven  him  to  his  side. 

Garden  drops  his  hands  from  his  face,  and 
looks  up  at  him.  The  awful  light  of  hope 
that  grows  upon  his  face  at  the  surgeon's 
words  makes  the  latter  draw  back  from  him 
with  an  ill-suppressed  shudder,  mere  man  of 
science  as  he  is. 

Eising  abruptly.  Garden,  ghastly  still,  but 
now  rejuvenated,  as  it  were,  by  this  hope  that 
has  been  offered  him,  lays  his  hand  upon  the 
younger  surgeon's  shoulder,  and  almost  com- 
pels him  to  accompany  him  to  the  little  ante- 
room lying  off  the  sick  chamber. 

'  You  mean  that  ?'  demands  he,  speaking 
quickly,  hoarsely. 

*  I  meant  it,  certainly.' 

'  But  that  other  man  ?' 
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'  He  means  it,  too ;  but  he  thought 
to  comfort  you.'  There  is  a  suspicion  of 
irony  in  his  tone,  and  the  cynical  man's 
eyes  light  up  for  a  second  with  a  sad  enjoy- 
ment of  this  passing  phase  of  poor  human 
nature. 

Garden  heeds  nothing. 

*  You  are  sure  ?*  demands  he.  '  She  must 
die  ?' 

'  As  we  all  must.  Yes,  I  meant  so  much,' 
says  the  surgeon  gravely. 

*  But  when  ?'  demands  Garden.  His  eyes 
seem  to  burn  into  the  other's  as  if  compelling 
him  to  a  satisfactory  reply. 

'  In  a  few  hours,  perhaps,'  says  the  surgeon 
coldly,  a  little  revolted.  ^  Perhaps  in  a  day. 
Perhaps ' 

'  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,' 
says  Garden  violently.  *She  must  die  to- 
night !  To-night,  I  tell  you  !  There  is  so 
little  time — and ' 

^  Gollect  yourself,'  says  the  surgeon  coldly 
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still,  but  with  a  gleam  of  interest.  '  She  may 
die  to-night,  she  may  die  in  five  minutes,  but 
I  have  known  such  another  case  as  this  to 
linger  for  four  days  before  the  final  gasp  came 
— before  real  death  set  in.' 

*Five  minutes,'  repeats  Garden  vaguely,  as 
if  those  words  only  have  remained  with  him 
out  of  all  the  others.  *  You  said  five  minutes, 
sir,  I  think  ?' 

'  I  said  it  might  be  so,'  distantly.  *  I  have 
also  warned  you  that  she  may  linger  for  four 
days.' 

*  No,'  says  Garden  vehemently. 

*  Life  and  death  are  not  in  our  hands,' 
says  the  surgeon,  who  is  studying  him  with 
keen  interest.  '  To  make  sure  of  a  day  or  an 
hour  in  this  case  is  impossible.  And  after  all, 
sir,  three  or  four  days  is  a  little  time  to 
grudge  a  fellow- creature.' 

*  Five  minutes,'  repeats  Garden,  as  if  not 
hearing  him.  He  puts  out  his  arm  suddenly 
and    staggers  back   against  the  wall   behind 
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him.      The   surgeon  goes  hurriedly  into   the 
sick-room. 

'  Drink  this/  says  he,  returning  and  hold- 
ing a  glass  of  brandy  to  Garden's  lips.  But 
Garden  pushes  him  away. 

'  Those  three  or  four  days  you  speak  of/ 
says  he  in  a  low  tone,  but  fiercely,  '  seem 
little  to  you,  no  doubt,  as  they  are  little  to 
you — to  me — to  her  in  there,'  pointing  to- 
wards the  room  where  the  dying  woman  lies, 
and  from  which  her  terrible  breathing  may 
still  be  heard.      *  But  there  is  another,' 

*  Nay,  sir ;  not  a  word.  I  would  not  have 
your  confidence  just  now,'  says  the  keen-eyed 
man  sharply.  '  You  are  ill — upset.  Take 
this  brandy  and  keep  your  secret.' 

A  call  from  the  surgeon  in  the  next  room 
startles  both  men. 

'  There,  drink  it,'  says  Garden's  companion, 
pushing  the  brandy  hurriedly  towards  him, 
and  preparing  to  leave  the  room.  His  tone  is 
authoritative,  and  Garden  obeys  him.      Find- 
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ing  himself  alone,  lie  still  stands  leaning 
against  the  friendly  wall,  and  presently  finds 
a  return  of  strength  spring  through  his  veins. 
The  brandy  had  helped  him,  as  the  surgeon 
supposed  it  would,  but  still  his  thoughts  are 
so  confused — so  overcrowded — that  he  finds 
a  difficulty  about  bringing  them  into  a  con- 
densed form.  The  fact  that  he  has  eaten 
nothing  since  one  o'clock  yesterday  no  doubt 
has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  diffi- 
culty. 

Presently,  however,  he  fights  his  way  so 
far  through  the  cloud  that  is  obscuring  his 
mental  vision  as  to  remember,  and  cling  to, 
some  words  lately  spoken — words  that  seem 
to  arrange  the  situation. 

*  In  five  minutes !  In  three  or  four  days  !' 
So  the  surgeon  had  said.  From  five  minutes 
to  four  days  the — the  death  may  occur.  Five 
minutes  !  No — no  hope  of  that.  Better  face 
the  worst  at  once.  In  four  days,  then,  he 
will  be  free.      Free  to  marry  Mary ;  to  make 
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good   those   vows  lie  had  uttered   so    vainly 
long,  long  months  ago  ! 

Four  days !  But  in  the  meantime  ?  What 
terrible  possibilities  in  the  meantime  !  Surely 
He  who  ^  never  sleepeth  '  must  see  them. 
Yet  to  pray  for  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature  ! 
To  pray,  with  a  mind  full  of  murderous  long- 
ing, no  !      Prayer  is  denied  him. 

Fom-  clays  !  Too  long !  The  soul  of  his 
soul  will  see  her  last  hour  before  that  ! 
The  sensitive,  lovely,  loving  spirit  will 
never  survive  the  shame,  the  sorrow, 
that  is  all  the  legacy  she  can  leave  her 
little  one. 

The  agony  of  his  mind  grows  too  strong 
for  him.  Silent,  yet  like  a  caged  thing,  he 
walks  the  small  apartment  up  and  down, 
raging  internally.  Not  a  sound  escapes  him. 
He  is  listening,  through  all  his  torturing 
thoughts,  to  what  is  happening  in  the  room 
beyond. 

What  a  deadly  quiet  !     Not  a  whisper,  a 
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footstep.  Evidently  she  is  no  worse.  There 
would  be  hurrying  of  feet  if 

And  yet  that  man  had  spoken  of  five 
minutes  as  a  possibility  !  He  had  held  out 
so  much  hope  !  Oh,  if  that  might  be  !  If 
only  this  dying  woman  would  die  before 
Mary's  child  was  born  ! 

He  stops  suddenly  before  the  one  window 
and  looks  towards  the  sky.  It  is  calm, 
impassive ;  a  faint  star  shines  towards  the 
west ;  a  feeble  light,  as  full  of  death,  as 
suggestive  of  it,  as  that  form  within.  And 
beyond  it  lies  heaven.  Thither  one's  prayers 
go — beyond  that  dull  star  there.  And  what 
a  little  thing  to  pray  for  !  The  death  of  a 
creature  already  doomed  to  earth  and  worms 
— the  life  of  another  who  might  still  know 
joy  !  The  woman  in  there — she  cannot  live  ! 
She  is  dead  to  all  purposes  from  this  moment. 
But  the  other  woman — Marij !  She  will  be 
for  ever  crushed  to  the  very  earth  if  her  child, 
is  born    nameless.     Looking   upon   the   tiny 
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creature  that  should  be  her  chiefest  joy,  the 
flesh  of  her  own  flesh,  her  soul  will  be  tor- 
mented within  her. 

How  quiet  they  are  in  the  next  room ! 
Not  a  sound  !  She  is  better,  perhaps.  The 
surgeon  had  said  she  must  die ;  but  often 
those  clever  fools  find  themselves  mis- 
taken. If — if  a  wish  could  kill  her — would 
he  wish  it  ? 

His  hand  has  caught  suddenly  at  the 
window-sill.  There  is  a  flavour  of  blood  in 
his  mouth.  Would  he  wish  it  ?  Is  he  at  soul 
a  murderer  ? 

A  touch  on  his  arm  rouses  him.  The 
younger  surgeon  is  again  looking  at  him  with 
some  interest,  and  a  very  grave  face. 

Garden  pushes  away  his  hand  almost  fiercely, 
and  stands  back  from  him. 

'  She  is  dead,'  says  the  surgeon  calmly. 

'  Oh,  my  God  !'  cries  Garden.  It  seems  to 
him  as  though  he  had  wished  it,  and  that  the 
murderous  wish  had  killed  her.      '  Not  dead  !' 
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*  Yes,  dead,'  says  the  surgeon  immovably. 
*  I  would  have  broken  the  news  to  you  more 
gently,  but  that  I  thought,'  coldly,  '  you  would 
have  received  the  news  gladly/ 

'  I  had  been  wishing  for  it,  almost  praying 
for  it !'  cries  Garden  a  little  wildly,  now 
thoroughly  unstrung.  '  Man,  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  murdered  her !' 

'  Pouf !'  says  the  surgeon  calmly.  '  Wishes 
don't  kill,  unfortunately.  If  they  did,  the 
trouble  with  the  surplus  population  that  now 
agitates  all  the  world  would  be  unknown.' 

^  She  is  dead  ?'  asks  Garden  suddenly. 

'  Yes.  She  went  off  very  quietly,  contrary 
to  our  expectation.  There  is  no  certainty 
about  human  nature.  Would  you,'  pausing, 
'  care  to  see  for  yourself  ?' 

*  Yes,'  says  Garden  quickly.  ^  She  died 
once  before.  There  shall  be  no  mistake  this 
time.' 

The  surgeon  raises  his  brows  slightly.  A 
little  light  has  been  let  in  upon  this  strange 
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case.  He  follows  Garden  into  the  dark- 
ened room  beyond,  with  a  more  kindly 
feeling  towards  him  in  his  breast.  No  doubt 
this  dead  woman  had  done  him  grievous 
harm. 

Garden,  after  a  swift,  reluctant  glance  at  the 
rigid  form  upon  the  bed,  turns  aside.  No  word 
escapes  him.  There  is  no  softening,  no  pardon 
in  his  eyes.  In  truth,  he  has  not  thought  of 
pardon  or  regret  of  any  kind.  His  thoughts 
are  all  for  Mary. 

The  younger  surgeon,  after  a  word  with  his 
colleague,  follows  him  to  the  door. 

'  You  are  a  relation,  I  presume  ?  At  least, 
you  have  a  clue  to  her  identity.  You  will 
want  a  certificate  T 

He  pauses,  looking  at  Garden  in  his  clear, 
uncompromising  fashion. 

'  Yes,'  says  Garden  hurriedly.  *  But  there 
is  no  time  now  ;  I  must  go.'  He  makes  a 
step  towards  the  staircase.  The  surgeon  lays 
his  hand  upon  his  arm. 
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*  Your  address,  at  least/  says  he,  a  little 
sternly. 

Garden  drags  a  card  from  his  pocket  and 
gives  it  to  him,  wrenching  his  arm  free  at  the 
same  time. 

'  I  tell  you  I  must  go,'  says  he.  '  See  to 
everything — I ' 

*  Surely,  sir,  this  is  very  indecent  haste,' 
says  the  surgeon,  frowning.  '  This  poor  lady, 
whatever  she  was  to  you,  is  dead.  There  is  no 
more  to  be  feared  from  her.  The  least  you 
might  do  would  be  to  stay  and  give  her  decent 
burial.  And,  besides,  she  made  a  will,  a  very 
important  one.  She  must  have  been  something 
to  you  at  one  time,  and  the  will ' 

'  She  was  my  wife,*  says  Garden,  in  a  dull 
sort  of  way. 

^  Your  wife  !'  repeats  the  surgeon,  recoiling. 

Garden  leans  forward  and  whispers  hurriedly 
in  his  ear.  His  voice  seems  to  grow  rapid, 
eager.  '  Gome  with  me,'  says  he  at  last, 
drawing  back  and  speaking  clearly.      *  Gome 
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now,  this  moment.  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.  I  have  told  yon  all — enough,  at  least. 
Your  friend  can  attend  to — to  thaty'  pointing 
upwards  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
corpse  lies.      *  Come  with  me.' 

The  surgeon  looks  at  him.  It  seems  to  him 
a  strange  story,  yet,  beyond  all  things,  true. 
A  sad  story. 

*  How  can  I  come  ?'  says  he.  '  It  is  not  in 
my  line  ;  although — surely  there  is  another 
man ' 

'  I  know  no  one,'  says  Garden  with  a  sudden 
calm.  '  I  believe  there  is  a  man  in  the  village, 
but ' 

*  I  will  come,'  says  the  surgeon  gently. 


CHAPTEE  LIV. 

*  As  every  thread  of  gold  is  valuable, 
So  is  every  minute  of  time.' 

'  Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours, 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noontide  night.' 

Midnight  has  descended  upon  The  Cottage. 
And  still  the  Archdeacon  is  pacing  to  and  fro 
in  the  small  library,  waiting  for  news.  His 
soul  seems  to  himself  full  of  guilt,  yet  his 
body  throbs  for  news  that  will  make  his  soul 
still  guiltier.  Death — the  death  of  a  human 
creature — is  what  he  longs  for. 

He  is  spending  the  dreary  hours  of  the 
dreary  night  walking  up  and  down,  up  and 
down  the  pretty  room  lined  with  books,  now 
listlessly,  now  feverishly,  as  his  thoughts 
catch  him. 
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*  You  will  tire  yourself,  father  dear/  says 
Lena,  coming  in  after  a  lengthened  staying 
with  Mary,  who  has  proved  singularly  wake- 
ful to-night. 

*  She  did  not  feel  very  well,'  she  had  told 
Lena ;  and  poor  Lena,  who  knew  how  essen- 
tial it  would  be  to  her  to  keep  well  for  a  little 
while  longer,  felt  her  heart  die  within  her. 

But  now  at  last  she  is  sleeping,  and  Lena 
has  crept  downstairs  to  her  father,  leaving 
Mrs.  Seatoun  in  possession  of  Mary's  room. 

A  solitary  lamp  is  burning  in  the  library, 
and  by  the  light  of  it  Lena  can  see  that  the 
Archdeacon  is  looking  older,  whiter  than 
usual. 

'  No,  my  dear.  I  shall  not  tire.  I  am 
waiting — waiting,'  says  the  Archdeacon. 

'  But  if  no  news  comes  to-night — and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  we  may  hear  nothing — you 
will  feel  so  worn  out  in  the  morning.  The 
night  will  be  long,  dearest.' 

*  It  would  be  longer  the  other  way.'     He 
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pauses  in  his  incessant  walk  up  and  down  the 
room  to  ask  :  ^  Is  Mary  sleeping  ?' 

*  Just  going  to  sleep,'  says  Lena,  with  a 
little  catch  in  her  breath. 

'  God  grant  her  rest,'  says  the  Archdeacon 
softly,  commencing  again  his  slow  walk  to 
and  fro. 

Lena  stands  drumming  her  fingers  idly  on 
the  table  near.  Her  mind  is  full  of  troubled 
thought. 

'  If  nothing  comes  of  this,'  says  she  at  last, 
with  a  little  frown — ^  of  this  accident,  I  shall 
take  it  badly.' 

'  You  can  only  take  it  as  it  is  sent,'  says 
her  father.  *  We  must  not  question  the 
Almighty.' 

He  speaks  despairingly,  if  sternly.  Will 
the  Almighty  help  ?  Has  God  forgotten  to 
be  gracious  ?  Does  He  care  for  the  pigmy 
sorrows  of  His  people,  living,  moving,  breath- 
ing so  far  beneath  Him  ? 

Verily   the  Archdeacon's   faith   has  grown 
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low  in  his  calamity.      Struggle  with  it  as  he 
wdll,  it  ebbs. 

*  Well,  I  shall  go  and  spend  the  night  in 
prayer,'  says  Lena,  in  anything  but  a  prayer- 
ful tone. 

*  You  could  not  do  better,'  returns  the 
Archdeacon  slowly. 

*  Prayer  for  that  woman's  death,'  says  Lena 
defiantly.  *  Don't  mistake  me.  I  shall  pray 
for  that  only.' 

'  Lena  !'  says  the  Archdeacon.  He  speaks 
quickly.  The  old  habit  is  upon  him.  But 
now  he  wavers.  Hoiv  can  he  dare  to  ad- 
monish, to  condemn  '?  What  is  his  unspoken 
prayer,  his  consuming  desire  ?  His  head 
bows  itself  before  Lena  !  his  expression  is 
stricken.  His  tender  conscience  is  at  work. 
'Lena,  don't  do  that,'  says  he.  *  Hold  back 
from  that,  I  implore  you  !  Don't  mock  your 
God  !  I  speak  to  you  as  one  as  guilty  before 
Him  as  any  creature  can  be ' 

'  Father  !' 

VOL.  III.  47 
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'  Yes,  yes,  my  dear.  I  too  wish  the  death 
of  this  one  creature.  I  understand  you.  I 
follow  you.  My  desire  is  yours.  In  spite  of 
all  one's  efforts  to  subdue  the  will,  the  will 
conquers.  But  to  pray — to  pray  expressly  for 
the  death — of — a  human  creature ' 

'  I  am  going  to  pray  for  Mary's  life,'  inter- 
rupts Lena  doggedly.  *  That  woman  might 
live  for  ever,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  her 
living  did  not  interfere  with  Mary's  happiness. 

But  if '      She  pauses.      '  I  don't  seem  to 

care  for  anything  just  now  but  Mary/   says 
she. 

*  I  should  be  the  last  to  condemn  you,' 
&B,yB  her  father  in  a  broken  tone,  as  she  leaves 
the  room. 

The  tone  lollows  her.  It  is  condemnatory 
— more  to  himself  than  to  her,  and  gives  her 
a  slight  pang  at  her  heart,  to  which,  however, 
she  refuses  to  give  in. 

The  strong  desire  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
heaven   on  Mary's   behalf   overcomes    every- 
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thing.  If  it  be  a  sin  to  pray  for  the  death  of 
one  to  the  well-being  of  another,  so  let  it  be, 
and  let  the  punishment  of  it  recoil  upon  her 
own  shoulders.  She — Lena — has  had  a  plea- 
sant life  so  far.  If  one  must  suffer,  let  her 
suffer  now,  and  let  Mary's  sufferings  cease. 

Such  seemed  to  be  the  sense  of  her  prayer 
as  she  approached  her  room ;  but  now,  kneel- 
ing on  her  knees,  she  modifies  it  somewhat, 
A  little  cowardice  betrays  itself  in  the  fresh 
wording  of  it.  Suffering  !  Suffering  to  her- 
self would  be  little  ;  but  how  is  she  to  suffer 
save  through  her  husband,  her  children  !  And 
there  had  been  a  thought  of  death  !  If  they  were 
to  die — the  husband,  the  children  !      Oh  no  ! 

Hurriedly  she  changes  the  nature  of  her 
prayer,  though  still  clinging  to  the  first  mean- 
ing of  it.  Her  thoughts  now  centre  them- 
selves upon  Mary's  enemy — the  woman  who 
has  wrecked  her  life — rather  than  on  Mary. 

*  Forgive  her,  kind  Heaven  !  but  take  her 
awaij,' 
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The  words  do  not  actually  pass  her  lips, 
but  her  thoughts  cry  them  aloud.  Such  is, 
indeed,  the  burden  of  her  cry  as  she  kneels, 
voiceless,  motionless,  her  head  buried  in  the 
bedclothes,  her  lips  immovable,  her  whole 
soul  afire. 

Towards  morning  she  rises  from  her  knees. 
She  had  fallen  asleep  there  beside  the  bed  for 
half  an  hour  or  so,  and  now,  a  little  fright- 
ened, a  little  uncertain,  springs  to  her  feet 
and  stands  listening  eagerly  for  sounds.  But 
no  sounds  reach  her.  The  night  is  far  spent ; 
faint  gleams  of  daylight  deck  the  window- 
panes,  but  the  house  is  calmly  quiet. 

How  long  had  she  slept  ?  A  glance  at  the 
clock  upon  the  chimney-piece  reassures  her. 
It  is  barely  half-past  three.  But  her  father ! 
Conscience-stricken,  she  hurries  down  the 
passage,  pausing  at  Mary's  door  to  listen,  and 
hears  nothing.  And  so  down  the  dark  stair- 
case with  careful  tread  to  the  library. 


OHAPTEE  LV. 

'  The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  turned  to  day.' 

*  Now  by  my  soul,  and  by  these  hoary  hairs, 
I'm  so  o'erwhelmed  with  pleasure  that  I  feel 
A  latter  spring  within  my  wither'd  limbs 
That  shoots  me  out  again. ' 

He  is  not  walking  up  and  down  now.  He 
has  put  out  the  lamp  and  drawn  the  curtains, 
and  has  pulled  a  chair  over  to  the  window  in 
which  he  sits  watching  the  opening  day.  He 
has  flung  wide  the  shutters  and  the  casement, 
careless,  unconscious  of  the  chill  that  an  early 
September  morning  is  spreading  all  abroad. 

Outside  still  the  darkness  may  be  felt, 
although  through  it  the  first  glimmerings  of 
the  day  just  born  can  be  seen.  In  the  far 
east  a  wan  light  has  arisen ;  a  faint  perfume 
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springs  from  the  garden  beneath.  Flowers 
are  awakening ;  a  soft,  sleepy,  idle  twittering 
from  the  hedgerows  that  line  the  eastern  side 
of  the  small  orchard  tells  one  that  the  birds 
are  awakening  too. 

The  Archdeacon  starts  eagerly  on  Lena's 
entry  ;  his  face,  seen  in  the  wan  light  of  the 
growing  day,  looks  old  and  haggard,  but 
eager.  He  had  evidently  expected  her  to  tell 
him  something,  but  seeing  her  slow  and  sad 
advance,  disappointment  once  again  clouds 
his  features. 

'  So  late  !'  says  he.  '  The  day  is  breaking, 
and  as  yet  no  news,' 

Lena  comes  swiftly,  noiselessly  up  to  him, 
moving  as  one  does  when  grief  or  sickness 
dwells  beneath  one's  roof. 

*  You  have  not  slept,'  says  she,  gazing  at 
him  in  the  wan  light,  and  noting  with  dismay 
the  pallor  of  him. 

'  It  grows  late,  Lena — late,'  says  the  Arch- 
deacon  feverishly.      '  Is    that    the   day   over 
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there  ?'  pointing  with  a  trembling  finger  to- 
wards the  opening  curtains  of  the  east. 
'  Yes,  the  day/  says  Lena. 

*  So  soon,  and  not  a  w^ord  !  Did  ever  day 
come  so  quickly  ?'  He  sighs  and  leans  back 
in  his  chair,  looking  upward  to  the  lightening 
heavens  and  as  if  through  them.  '  "  One 
glance  of  Thine  creates  a  day,"  '  quotes  he 
softly.  There  is  a  tremor  in  his  voice  that 
frightens  her. 

'  As  yet  the  mornings  have  scarcely  begun 
to  shorten,'  says  she  nervously.  '  It  is  early 
yet ;  you  must  have  patience.' 

*  Patience  !'  says  the  Archdeacon,  turning 
suddenly  to  her  with  a  burst  of  excitement — 
'  patience  for  the  news  of  a  fellow-being  !  I 
blamed  you  some  time  ago,  Lena  ;  I  coun- 
selled you.  But  what  have  I  been  doing  ever 
since  you  left  me  ? — longing,  longing,  longing, 
breaking  my  heart  with  longing  to  hear  of 
that  woman's  death.     May  God  forgive  me  !' 

*  I  don't  see  why  you  should  take  it  like 
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that,'  says  Lena  ;  '  it  is  not  a  correct  reading 
of  it.  What  we  are  all  longing,  praying  for 
is  not  that  woman's  death,  but  Mary's  life — 
that  is,  Mary's  happiness.' 

'  Still ' 

'  No  !'  impatiently  ;  '  it  is  not  the  same 
thing.  If  this  woman  did  not  stand  in  Mary's 
light,  why,  she  might  live  out  all  her  days  in 
peace  until  she  reached  the  threescore  years 
and  ten,  and  ten  more  thrown  in,  for  all  I 
should  care  about  it.  No  ;  it  is  for  Mary — 
for  Mary  we  desire  and  pray.' 

'  Would  Mar}^  gain  by  such  hopes  and 
prayers  ?'  says  the  Archdeacon  in  a  musing 
tone,  fraught  with  trouble  and  anguish  because 
of  the  uncertainty  and  fear  within  him.  '  Can 
one  creature  legitimately  gain  by  another 
creature's  loss  ?' 

*  Where  is  the  loss  ?'  Lena  throws  out  her 
hands.  '  The  woman  is  dying — must  die  ! 
An  hour  sooner,  a  day  even,  is  all  we  crave. 
A    daij '       She     pauses,      and     glances 
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affrightedly  at  her  father.  '  Mary  is  looking 
very  ill.     Mrs.  Seatoun  thinks ' 

The  Archdeacon  springs  to  his  feet,  his 
tal],  slight  form  looking  supernaturally  lofty 
in  the  slowly-growing  daylight  that  is  stealing 
so  imperceptibly  into  the  room. 

^  She  thinks  that  f  says  he. 

*  Yes — yes.' 

Her  father  turns  a  face  of  mute  misery  to 
her. 

'  I  had  hoped '  begins  he,  and  pauses 

as  if  forgetting,  or  fearing  to  go  on.  And 
then  :  *  I  am  justly  punished  ;  it  will  not  be. 
Sine  will  live  ;  and  Mary's  little  one  will  come, 
and ' 

He  breaks  off  distractedly,  and  walks  to 
the  window.  Cold  and  chill  is  the  air,  dull 
the  wan  growing  gleams  of  the  day.  Nothing 
is  to  be  seen. 

*  It  will  break  her  lieart,'  he  says;  *  she 
will  die.'  He  looks  round  on  his  eldest 
daughter  as  though,  in  his  grief,  condemning 
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her  for  some  unknown  fault.  '  She  will  die, 
Lena — die  !' 

'  Dear  father  !  we  have  hope  with  us  yet. 
It  is  early — it  is  only  four  o'clock — and  such 
a  morning  !  It  is  going  to  be  a  lovely  day. 
Dearest  father !  do  not  despair  yet.  Mrs. 
Seatoun  may  have  been  mistaken.  When  last 
I  saw  her,  she ' 

'  Yes — how  was  -she  then  ?    Speak,  Lena  !' 

'  Sleeping  so  calmly — like  an  angel,'  says 
Lena,  with  a  little  ill-suppressed  sob. 

'  That  is  better — better,'  says  the  Arch- 
deacon confusedly.  '  But  she  will  wake, 
Lena — she  will  wake.  To  ivhat  ?  I  could 
almost ' — his  face  grows  rigid — '  almost  hope 
she  might  never  wake  again  !' 

^  Oh  no  /'  cries  Lena,  bursting  into  tears. 
'  Papa ' — the  old  fond  appellation  returning 
to  her  now  and  falling  from  her  hps  as  she 
feels  his  dire  distress — '  papa  darling,  go 
and  lie  down ;  you  are  tired — worn  out. 
You ' 
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'  I  couldn't,  my  dear  ;  it  would  be  no  use. 
Even  if  I  did  lie  down  I  shouldn't  sleep,  and 
to  be  awake  and  inactive  —I  couldn't,  Lena. 
I  am  better  here.' 

'  You  think  that  now,  but And  you 

needn't  undress,  papa  ;  just  lie  down  and  rest 
yourself — and — and  perhaps  sleep  might  come.' 

'  You  are  a  good  girl,  Lena,'  patting  her 
hand  with  infinite  tenderness ;  '  but  you  don't 
understand.  I  couldn't  sleep ;  I  should  be 
listening,  listening  always  for  the  sound  of 
steps — steps.'  He  is  silent  a  moment,  and 
then  says  with  a  sigh,  '  Steps  that  will  never 
come.' 

'  But  I  shall  be  awake,'  urges  Lena,  '  and 
Mrs.  Seatoun ;  and  the  very  first  news  that 
comes,  good  or  bad — I  promise  you  that,  good 
or  had — you  shall  be  the  first  to  hear  it.' 

'  No,  no,  no  !'  says  the  Archdeacon,  still 
patting  her  hand  with  the  greatest  tenderness  ; 
'  I  shall  wait  here  for — the  bad  news.  It  will 
be  bad  news,  Lena.     I  have  sinned  ;  I  shall 
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be  punished — I  know  that.  Yet  it  was  not 
for  myself  that  I  sinned.  .  .  .  How  long  a 
night  !  .  .  From  here  one  can  see  the  mes- 
senger when  the  day  is  fully  come.  But  the 
waiting — hush  !' 

He  catches  her  arm  hurriedly,  and  leans 
forward  as  if  listening.  He  is  listening  ;  his 
whole  gaunt  frame  is  trembling.  Lena  en- 
circles him  with  her  arm. 

'  What  was  that  ?'  says  he  in  a  sharp 
whisper. 

'  Nothing,  dearest  ;   I  heard  nothing.' 

'  A  step  !'  says  the  Archdeacon,  with  con- 
viction. 

His  old  ears,  sharpened  by  love,  have 
grown  young  again — younger  than  Lena's, 
who  has  indeed  heard  nothing. 

'  You  are  overstrung,'  says  she  tenderly. 

*  No  ;  it  was  a  step.  It  is  silent  now  ;  it 
is  on  the  grass,  perhaps.  But  it  was  a  step.' 
He  is  trembling  violently.  *  Ha  !  there  it  is 
again  !' 
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*  I  hear  it — you  are  right — I  hear  it !'  says 
Lena,  beginning  to  tremble  herself. 

'  Whose  step  ?'  asks  the  Archdeacon. 

'  How  can  one  tell  T  cries  Lena  faintly. 
*  The  step  of  one  messenger  would  be  the 
same  as  another  to  those  who  know  nothing 
of  them.' 

^  It  is  Garden's  step/  says  the  Archdeacon 
calmly.      *  Go  down  and  let  him  in — go  !' 

'  The  door  is  open,'  says  Lena.  '  But  are 
you  sure  it  is  Marcus  ?' 

'  Quite  sure,'  with  that  new  calm  still  sup- 
porting him.  '  What  is  he  going  to  tell  us, 
Lena  ?  We  must  be  strong  to  meet  it — 
strong,  my  dear ;  we  shall  require  all  our 
strength.  Don't  deceive  yourself  with  hope  ; 
no  hope  for  us  or  Mary  !'  He  sinks  back  as 
if  someone  had  struck  him.  '  Oh,  my  poor 
child — my  child  !  Lord,  thiiik  of  my  poor 
child  !' 

It  is  a  last  appeal. 

*  Wait — wait,'  says  Lena,  hardly  knowing 
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what  she  says ;  '  I  tell  you  there  is  yet 
hope.  Stay  here  until  I  bring  him  to  you. 
I ' 

He  has  come  himself,  however.  The  door 
is  thrown  open  vehemently  if  noiselessly,  and 
in  the  dull  light  of  a  lowered  lamp,  which  he 
must  have  caught  up  on  his  way  through  the 
house,  Garden  stands  revealed. 

Mrs.  Seatoun  is  standing  behind  him.  She, 
too,  had  heard  the  step,  and  had  stolen  down 
from  Mary's  chamber. 

The  Archdeacon  makes  a  movement  towards 
Garden,  but  the  agitation,  the  fear  that  is 
consuming  him  proves  too  much  for  his 
frame,  exhausted  by  long  months  of  trouble 
and  this  last  night's  sorrowful  vigil. 

He  holds  up  his  hand  to  Garden  as  if 
imploring  him  to  speak.  Words  are  beyond 
him.     Garden  comes  quickly  forward. 

'  She  is  dead !'  says  he. 

The  Archdeacon  falls  into  a  chair  and 
covers  his  face  with  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

*  Death  's  a  formal  thing  ; 
Hope  with  a  goodly  prospect 
Feeds  the  eye.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  all  over,'  says  Garden  ;  '  she  died 
two  hours  ago.' 

He  is  frightfully  pale. 

The  Archdeacon  has  raised  himself,  but  he 
says  nothing.  His  hands  have  grown  sud- 
denly quite  steady  and  his  face  still.  The 
reaction  from  hateful  fear  to  thankful  certaiity 
has  nerved  him  ;  yet  remorse  and  sorrow 
shine  in  his  sad  eyes. 

Lena,  too,  is  silent.  For  a  single  instant 
she  and  her  father  exchange  looks.  There  is 
nothing  that  they  can  say  out  loud,  though 
each    knows    the    other's   thoughts,  and    tLe 
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strange,  sad,  remorseful  joy  that  is  stirring 
the  bosom  of  one  of  them.  That  poor  soul ! 
She  has  gone  to  her  account  !  The  Arch- 
deacon's own  soul  is  heavy  within  him.  As 
for  Lena,  her  eyes  say  plainly,  with  a  quick 
triumph,  '  Now,  was  I  not  right  to  pray  ?' 

The  silence  threatens  to  grow  intolerable. 
The  Archdeacon  is  too  conscience -stricken  to 
saj^  anything,  Lena  too  afraid  of  her  riotous 
delight.  If  she  spoke  she  might  say  too 
much  ;  if  the  Archdeacon  spoke  he  would  say 
too  little.  He  shrinks  from  showing  himself 
a  hypocrite. 

The  terrible  silence  is  broken  unexpectedly 
by  Mrs.  Seatoun.  Without  fear  of  being 
accused  of  hypocrisy  or  undue  glee,  she  gives 
way  to  her  honest  sentiments. 

*  Thank  God !'  says  she,  in  a  loud,  firm, 
unmistakable  tone. 

*Amen!'  says  Lena,  taking  courage,  and 
feeling  nearer  to  her  stepmother  at  this 
moment  than  she  has  ever  felt  in  her  life. 
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Garden  scarcely  seems  to  hear  them. 
'  Where  is  Mary  ?'   asks  he,  looking  from 
one  woman  to  the  other. 

'  In  bed,  asleep,'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun. 

*  She  heard  nothing  ?' 

*  Nothing.' 

'  That  is  well.  I  have  brought  a  doctor 
with  me.  I  feared  delay  of  any  sort,  and 
the  man  below  in  the  village ' 

'  You  brought  one — where  is  he  ?'  asks 
Mrs.  Seatoun. 

'  At  the  inn  below ;  half  an  hour  will  bring 
him  at  any  time.  He  was  kind — most  kind 
— and  clever.* 

He  is  speaking  in  a  queer,  disjointed 
fashion. 

'  Where  did  you  hear  of  him  ?'  asks  Lena 
curiously.    '  Who  told  you  of  him  in  Morley  ?' 

*  He  was  in  attendance  on  Madame  Des- 
terre,'  says  Garden  coldly. 

His    tone    is    low    and   measured,    but    so 
devoid    of    all    regret,    so    replete    with    an 
VOL.  III.  48 
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undying  hatred,  that  it  rouses  the  Archdeacon 
from  the  chain  of  anxious  thought — thought 
half  prayer — into  which  he  had  fallen. 

'  You  saw  her  dead  ?'  says  he,  looking  at 
the  younger  man. 

'  Yes  ;  I  took  care  there  should  be  no  mis- 
take this  time/ 

Garden's  mouth  betrays  a  fierce  satisfac- 
tion. 

*  Poor  soul !'  says  the  Archdeacon  ner- 
vously, his  own  soul  too  full  of  guilty  joy 
at  her  demise  to  enable  him  to  lecture 
successfully  another.  '  Perhaps  she  hardly 
counted  the  cost,  hardly  knew  what  would  be 
the  meaning  of  her  deception.' 

'  Perhaps  not.' 

*  Did  she  suffer  much  ?'  asks  Lena,  leaning 
towards  him  through  the  dull  light,  yet  half 
shrinking  as  she  speaks. 

'  Not  at  the  last,  I  believe.' 
There  is  no  single  trace  of  sympathy  in  his 
voice  or  face. 
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*  You  were  at  peace  with  her,  I  hope/  says 
the  Archdeacon  in  a  troubled  tone. 

*No.' 

^  Not  even  then  ?' 

*  No ;  I  did  not  see  her.  She  was  un- 
conscious when  I  arrived,  and  remained  so  to 
the  end.  Why,'  impatiently,  and  as  if  the 
subject  is  hideous  to  him,  '  waste  more  time 
over  her,  when ' 

'  You  forgave  her,  Marcus  ?'  asks  the  Arch- 
deacon quickly,  coming  a  step  nearer  to  him. 
His  lean  face  is  quivering,  his  manner 
eager. 

*When  she  was  dead,'  says  Garden  icily. 

'  Oh,  before  that  !'  cries  Lena. 

'  No ;  I  felt  no  real  forgiveness  until  I 
knew  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  hurt  Mary 
any  more.' 

A  little  silence  falls  upon  the  group.  Out- 
side, in  the  garden,  the  darkness  is  fading ; 
the  dull  shades  of  night  are  flying  before  the 
victorious  army  of  the  coming  day. 
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*  She  saw  a  clergyman  ?'  asks  the  Arch- 
deacon presently. 

Eemorse  is  still  tearing  at  him.  That 
dead  woman  whom  he  wished  dead,  for  whose 
death  he  longed  the  whole  night  through,  is 
now  troubling  him,  haunting  him.  To  know 
her  at  peace  ! 

'  I  believe  so ;  I  didn't  ask,  but  I  fancy 
there  was  a  mention  of  it.  But  they  seemed 
to  lay  more  stress  on  the  fact  that  she  saw 
a  lawyer.'  His  tone  is  cynical  now.  '  She 
was  always  practical,'  he  says,  with  a  sneer, 

'  She  was  sensible,  then,  at  one  time  ?' 

'  Yes,  before  my  arrival.     I  was  barely  in 

time  to She  would  have  a  good  deal 

to  arrange  with  a  lawyer.  She  had  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  large  rentals  from  Eussia. 
They  told  me  that  she  kept  the  clergyman 
five  minutes,  the  lawyer  two  hours.' 

The  sneer  that  has  curled  his  lip  since  his 
first  mention  of  her  broadens. 

^  To  have  so  much  strength,  and  then   to 
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die  !'  says  Lena,  in  a  low  tone  that  is  full 
of  awe. 

'  Her  will  was  strong/  says  Garden.  '  She 
thought  to  rule  life,  but  death  has  taught  her 
a  lesson.' 

'  She  had  much  to  leave  ?'  says  Mrs. 
Seatoun  suddenly. 

She  had  been  thinking. 

'  More  than  most.  She  had  some  people, 
some  Kussian  relatives — they,  no  doubt,  have 
inherited.'  He  speaks  without  interest — 
contemptuously  throughout,  and  almost  with 
disgust,  mingled  with  indifference.  '  Who  is 
with  her  ?'  he  asks  suddenly. 

'  With — with  whom  ?'  asks  Lena,  starting. 
All  their  thoughts  have  flown  to  the  dead 
woman,  whilst  his  are  with  the  living  only. 
*  You  left — surely  you  left ' 

'  Nonsense  !'  says  he  roughly.  '  Who  is 
there  but  Mary  ?     Who  is  with  her  ?' 

'  No  one ;  she  is  sleeping,'  says  Mrs. 
Seatoun. 
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'Sleeping!'  His  face  changes  from  cold 
hatred  to  excessive  love.  '  Sleeping  through 
this.  There  must  be  a  God  to  thank  for  some 
things  !  Sleeping  !'  He  pauses  as  if  thinking, 
and  then  turns  suddenly  to  Mrs.  Seatoun. 
'  She  must  be  waked/  he  says. 

'Oh  no!'  cries  Lena.  'Let  her  sleep 
while  she  can.  To  wake  her  now — to  tell 
her  !  The  morning,  surely  the  morning  will 
do.' 

'  Will  do  for  what  ?'  asks  Garden. 

'  To  tell  her.      To ' 

'  She  shall  be  told  at  once  ;  there  shall  be 
no  more  delay !'  says  he,  almost  violently. 
*  We  must  be  married  noiv — this  moment  ! 
What !  would  you  risk  anything  further  ? 
Has  there  not  been  misery  enough  for  her  ?' 

'  Still,  to  wake  her ' 

'  Are  you  ail  mad  ?'  cries  Garden.  '  If 
anything  were  to  happen  before  morning,  do 
you  think  she  will  thank  you  for  your  con- 
sideration for  her  now.      Her  very  soul  is  in 
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her   child,    and   if — if  it  is  born  before ' 

His  face  is  terrible  as  he  turns  it  to  the 
Archdeacon.  *  I  leave  it  to  you,'  he  says, 
and  then  suddenly  :  '  No,  I  will  leave  it  to 
no  man.  I  insist  that  she  shall  hear  to-night 
of  all  that  has  happened.' 

'Oh,  he  is  right — he  is  indeed!'  cries 
Lena,  her  handsome  face  gleaming  eloquent 
through  the  dull  lights  that  vie  with  each 
other,  the  lamplight  and  the  daylight.  '  She 
should  be  told.' 

*  You  will  marry  us,'  says  Garden,  turning 
quickly  to  the  Archdeacon.  His  tone  is  a 
command. 

*  Yes,'  says  the  Archdeacon.  '  But  now — 
and  here ' 

'  Oh,  he  is  right,'  says  Lena.  '  Let  us 
risk  nothing  more.  Papa  darling,  consider, 
what  will  a  little  nervousness,  a  slight  break- 
ing of  her  rest,  be  to  her  in  comparison  with 
the  greater  after  joy  ?  He  is  right — right 
indeed  !' 
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'  If  she  can  bear  it/  says  the  Archdeacon, 
'I ' 


'  She  will  be  equal  to  so  much,'  says  Mrs. 
Seatoun,  who,  woman-like,  has  taken  the  side 
of  the  baby. 

'  Then  at  once,  papa  !'  cries  Lena.  '  At 
once  I  Mary  remarried  will  be  herself  again. 
Oh,  father  /'  She  covers  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  bursts  into  tears.  '  Mary — Mary 
happy  again  !'  she  breathes  through  her 
sobs. 

'  So  be  it,'  says  the  Archdeacon.  '  But — 
there  are  formalities,  legal  rights,  the  hour, 
the  place.' 

'  Let  us  risk  all  that,  too,'  says  Garden. 
'  There  is  not  a  man  in  England  would  annul 
a  marriage  such  as  this  of  ours.' 

'  Perhaps,'  says  the  Archdeacon  doubtfully 
and  in  a  troubled  tone.  '  Well,  be  it  so. 
But,'  anxiously,  '  who  is  to  tell  her  T 

'  You,'  says  Lena. 

*  Impossible,'  says  her  father.      '  I  should 
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be  the  last  person  to  select.  I  should  break 
down,  I  should  unnerve  her  ;  but,'  turning  to 
Garden,  '  my  wife.' 

'  If  she  will,'  says  Garden.  He  looks 
suddenly  at  Mrs.  Seatoun.  '  Will  you 
undertake  it  ?'  he  asks  eagerly.  '  Mary  is 
so  fond  of  you  that ' 

He  pauses. 

Over  Mrs.  Seatoun's  severe  face  shines  a 
gleam  of  extreme  gratification.  It  is  more 
than  that  ;  it  is  a  gleam  of  honest  delight 
and  joy. 

'  I  will  go  to  her,'  says  she  shortly. 


CHAPTEE  LYII. 

'  And  joy  came  up  with  the  day, 
And  kissed  Love's  lips  as  he  lay, 
And  the  watchers  ghostly  and  gray 
Sped  from  his  pillow  away. 

'  And  his  eyes  as  the  dawn  grew  bright, 
And  his  lips  waxed  ruddy  as  light : 
Sorrow  may  reign  for  a  night, 
But  day  shall  bring  back  delight.' 

Maky  is  sleeping.  Mrs.  Seatoun,  stealing 
into  the  room,  shading  the  light  with  her 
hand,  goes  gently  to  the  bed.  The  dim 
night-lamp  is  still  burning,  but  so  low  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  clearly  without  some 
stronger  light. 

Mary's  sleep  seems  calm,  unbroken  —  a 
lovely  sleep,  such  as  is  promised  to  '  the 
beloved.'      She   looks   pale    in    the    subdued 
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gleam  of  the  lamp,  but  beyond  expression 
beautiful.  Like  a  saint  she  lies,  with  her 
pretty  hands  folded  as  if  in  prayer,  and  her 
pure  lips  lightly  closed.  The  soft  hair,  that 
had  been  tenderly  brushed  and  plaited  by 
Lena,  has  come  a  little  undone  and  is  wander- 
ing in  soft  fluffy  rings  around  her  white  brow. 

Mrs.  Seatoun,  watching  her,  hesitates  to 
bi^ak  so  sweet  a  slumber  —  so  serene  she 
looks,  so  strength-giving  is  this  blessed  sleep. 
There  is  almost  a  smile  on  the  pretty  lips, 
and  the  breath  is  coming  and  going  so  easily, 
so  happily,  that  surely  one  may  believe  her 
dreams  are  peaceful. 

She  looks  with  all  this  so  frail,  so  worn, 
that  Mrs.  Seatoun  begins  to  think  the  task 
appointed  her  a  cruel  one.  To  disturb  her, 
to  bring  her  back  to  life,  with  however  joyful 
a  message,  seems  a  doubtful  good.  Let  her 
sleep — sleep  on — forgetting  all  her  sorrows, 
and  gaining  strength  and  courage  for  the 
happiness  awaiting  her. 
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But  at  this  moment  Mary  stirs.  Whether 
it  is  the  faint  sound  of  Mrs.  Seatoun's 
entrance  wakens  her,  or  the  strange  occult 
knowledge  that  the  sleeping  have  of  those 
watching  them,  who  can  tell  ? — at  all  events, 
she  moves  languidly,  and  after  a  moment 
opens  her  eyes. 

'  You  !'  says  she,  smiling  at  Mrs.  Seatoun 
in  a  little  drowsy  fashion.  She  has  become 
so  accustomed  of  late  to  find  Mrs.  Seatoun 
near  her  at  all  hours,  that  no  surprise  shows 
itself  in  her  smile. 

'  You  are  awake,  Mary  T  asks  Mrs. 
Seatoun  gently. 

'  Yes.  And  you  f  She  has  grown  more 
awake  now,  and,  propping  herself  on  her  arm, 
looks  with  dismay  towards  the  window, 
through  the  curtains  of  which  the  dawn  is 
slowly  creeping.  '  Why  are  you  not  in  bed, 
dear  ?  And  dressed !  Why,  you  have  not 
been  to  bed  at  all,  and — it  is  morning  !' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  nervously,  '  it  will  soon  be  day.' 
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*  But  why  have  you  not  gone  to  bed  ?' 
asks  Mary,  sitting  up  more  fully,  and  regard- 
ing her  with  widening  eyes.  '  Has  anything 
happened  T 

*  No,  my  dear,  no  !  There,  lie  down,  Mary. 
You  must  not  exert  yourself.  I — I  expect  I 
fell  asleep  in  the  chair  over  there.' 

For  the  first  and  last  time  in  her  life  this 
excellent  woman  departed  most  undeniably 
from  the  truth.  However,  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  laid  to  her  charge. 

Her  manner,  in  spite  of  herself,  betrays 
some  agitation,  and  Mary  notes  it. 

'  There  is  something,'  says  she. 

*  Nothing,  my  dear,  that  need  make  you 
unhappy — nothing,  really.' 

'  Marcus,'  says  Mary,  in  a  tone  low  but 
terrible. 

'  He  is  well.     He  is  downstairs.     He ' 

'  Downstairs  ?     Now  ?' 

'  Yes ;  your  husband  is  downstairs  and 
wants  to  see  you.' 
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On  her  way  upstairs  to  Mary's  room  she 
had  thought  out  the  hegmniug  of  her  mission, 
and  had  decided  to  speak  of  Marcus  imme- 
diately and  as  her  hiishancL  She  had  feared 
then  having  to  wake  her,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  sudden  awakening  from 
a  sound  shimber.  To  speak  of  Marcus  at 
once  would,  she  believed,  allay  all  fears  on 
Mary's  part  of  further  evil  to  come  ;  but  she 
had  grown  a  little  unnerved  when  Mary 
opened  her  eyes  and  looked  up  at  her,  and 
now  feels  regretfully  that  she  has  betrayed 
herself. 

'  To  see  me — at  this  hour  ?'  There  is  no 
longer  fear  in  Mary's  eyes,  but  an  intense 
surprise. 

'  Yes.     You  will  see  him,  dear  ?' 

'  Of  course.  But — what  is  it  ?'  asks  she 
suddenly. 

*  Good  news,  Mary.  Believe  me,  it  is 
good  news  only.  There,  trust  me ;  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  whilst  I  dress  you.     Do 
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you  think  you  could  manage  to  rise  and  let 
me  put  on  your  dressing-gown  ?  Are  you 
strong  enough  T 

*  I  am  quite  strong.  ^  But— oh,  mother, 
he  is  well  ?' 

'  He  is,  indeed,  my  dearest.  Be  sure  of 
that.  And  it  is  the  best  news  of  all,  Mary. 
Do  you  think  he  would  let  me  wake  you  if  it 
were  bad  news  ?  There  !  be  careful,  now. 
There  is  plenty  of  time.  Put  your  arm  into 
this  while  I  hold  it ' 

'  Not  that  gown,'  says  Mary  quickly.  '  I 
should  like  to  wear  the  one  that  came  last  week 
— the  white  one.' 

*  But  this  one  is  warmer,  dearest,  and  these 
early  September  mornings ' 

'  But  this  is  old,  and  —  the  other  is  so 
pretty,'  says  Mary,  blushing  softly,  and 
glancing  imploringly  at  her. 

It  is  such  an  eloquent  glance,  and  so  natural, 
and  so  shy  withal,  that  Mrs.  Seatoun  goes 
down   before  it,    and   without    another    word 
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flings  aside  the  older  gown,  and  takes  the  new 
one  from  the  wardrobe.  The  grim  woman 
almost  smiles  to  herself  as  she  does  so,  but 
sadly,  too.  There  seems  to  her  a  touch  of 
pathetic  sweetness  in  the  thought  that  Mary's 
first  desire,  in  spite  of  all  her  troubles  and 
despairs,  is  to  look  her  best  in  the  eyes  of  her 
beloved.  Surely  a  woman  is  always  young  so 
long  as  love  stays  with  her.  Trouble  has  not 
killed  in  this  sad  woman  the  longing  to  look 
lovely,  when  love  is  here  to  see. 

And  lovely  she  looks  when  robed.  All 
through  her  dressing  she  has  been  asking  little 
questions,  but  knowing  nothing  of  the  railway 
accident,  or  the  real  name  of  her  guest  of  the 
past  afternoon  ;  although  troubled  in  spirit, 
no  actual  terror  has  seized  her  because  of  this 
sudden  rising  in  the  dawning  light.  Still,  she 
is  troubled. 

*  Tell  me  now,'  says  she,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Seatoun.  Her  charming  face,  though  worn 
with  grief,  looks  out  from  the  white  fur  round 
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her  throat  with  a  beauty  indescribable,  so 
spiritual,  so  pure.  The  soft  white  cachemire 
hanging  round  her  makes  her  tall  form  taller  ; 
and  the  delicate  blending  of  the  furs  and 
cachemire  catches  a  pale  silvery  gleam  from 
the  lowered  lamp.  It  is  a  pretty  gown, 
prettily  worn.      Mary  was  always  dainty. 

*  Well,  as  I  have  told  you,  it  is  good  news, 
dear.' 

'  Good  news  ?     And  for  me  V 

'  Why,  yes.  Put  on  these  little  slippers, 
Mary.  They  are  warm,  and  the  mornings  are 
cold  now  that  autumn  has  set  in.' 

'  Not  those — the  others,'  says  Mary.  '  But 
tell  me — tell  me  !  Father  is  well,  I  know  ; 
and — and,  besides,  you  say  it  is  good  news. 
But  ivhat  f 

^  Yes,  very  good,'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun,  who 
has  been  working  into  her  mind  the  thought  of 
the  goodness  of  it.      '  And ' 

*  Why  doesn't  Marcus  come  and  tell  me 
himself  T    says   Mary,  rising    suddenly,    and 
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making  a  movement  as  if  to  repel  Mrs. 
Seatoun.  '  It  isn't  true  what  you  are  saying. 
Where  is  Marcus  f  Oh,  if  anything  has 
happened  to  him  !  Where  is  he  ?  Oh,  if  he 
is  dead — if ' 

*  He  is  not  dead,'  says  Mrs*  Seatoun 
hurriedly.  The  moment  has  come  to  declare 
the  truth.  It  can  be  no  longer  delayed. 
Mary  has  evidently  lost  all  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  the  news.  She  now  only 
dreads  the  'bad.*  *  Marcus  is  here — but/ 
Mrs.  Seatoun's  voice  trembles,  '  Madame 
Desterre — she — Mary,  she  is  dead  !' 

Mary  says  nothing.  Not  a  sound  escapes 
her.  Mrs.  Seatoun  places  an  arm  round  her, 
and  Mary,  half  unconsciously,  leans  against  it. 
Her  eyes  are  wide  open.  Hurried  breaths  come 
from  between  her  lips. 

'Marcus!'  says  she  at  last,  in  a  panting  tone. 

*  He  is  downstairs  with  your  father.  Mary, 
don't  give  way  now  !  Eemember,  dearest,  all 
depends  on  you  now.' 
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*  On  me  ?'  says  she,  raising  herself  and 
turning  to  Mrs.  Seatoim,  whilst  still  clinging 
to  her. 

^  Yes,  on  yon  !  Marcus  is  below,  and — he 
wishes  to  marry  you  noiv — noWr,  this  moment. 
Do  you  understand,  Mary  ?' 

^  Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes,  I  understand !'  cries 
Mary,  her  whole  face  changing  from  an 
agonized  struggle  to  grasp  the  wonderful 
truth  to  a  sudden  splendid  realization  of  it. 

'  You  will  be  strong  enough  ?  You  are  not 
afraid  ?  You  are  sure  it  will  not  be  too  much 
for  you  ?' 

But  Mary  hears  none  of  her  questions. 
Her  face  is  rapt.  It  is  lifted  heavenwards. 
One  thought  alone  engrosses  her. 

*  We  shall  he  married !'  She  breathes  the 
words  in  a  low  ecstatic  tone.   There  is  rapture 

in    it.      '  Married   before Oh,    kind  and 

merciful  God !' 

She  trembles ;  she  slips  away  from  Mrs. 
Seatoun's  protecting  arms  and  sinks  upon  her 
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knees.  She  covers  her  face  with  her  hands  ; 
she  is  praying ! 

It  is  a  sacred  moment.  Mrs.  Seatoun, 
standing  by,  praises  God  also ;  what  has  He 
not  done  for  this  poor  woman  ! 

Presently,  as  Mary  lifts  her  head,  she 
touches  her,  and,  helping  her  to  rise,  leads 
her  to  an  armchair,  and  presses  her  gently 
into  it. 

*  Wait,'  she  says. 


CHAPTER  LVIIT. 

'  Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun, 
I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run.' 

Mrs.  Seatoun  makes  her  way  downstairs  to 
where  the  anxious  group  in  the  Httle  library 
are  assembled.  The  lamp  is  still  lighted, 
although  the  daylight  is  now  strong  enough  to 
penetrate  the  gloom  of  the  corners — a  pale 
light  still,  gray,  ethereal,  but  sure.  From 
the  window  one  can  see  through  the  mists  of 
early  mom  that  the  sky  is  clear,  and 

'  The  stars  burnt  out  in  the  pale  blue  air 
And  the  thin  white  moon,' 

though  still  en  evidence,  withering  indeed. 
'  Well  ?'  says  the  Archdeacon. 
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*  I  have  told  her.  I  have  prepared  her.  I 
have  told  her  everything,'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun, 
with  subdued  excitement. 

*  And '  says  Garden  ;  he  takes  a  step 

towards  her. 

'  She  is  well  and  happy.     Oh,  so  happy  !' 
^  She  bore  it  well,  then  ?'  says  Lena. 

*  Like  an  angel.  So  calm,  so  quiet !  But 
her  face  !  She  said  scarcely  a  word.  Just  a 
murmur  or  two — a  bare  murmur ;  but  I 
understood  her.  And  she  clung  to  me ;  and 
— it  was  all  so  unselfish  a  joy.' 

*  Yes  ;  go  on.'  says  Garden. 

^  It  was  all  for  her  child — all  joy  at  the 
thought  it  would  be  born  without  stain, 
without  shame.  She  is  a  saint,'  says  Mrs. 
Seatoun. 

'Is  she  well  —  strong?'  asks  Garden 
anxiously. 

^  I  think  so.  She  bore  it  wonderfully.  At 
the  last  she  fell  upon  her  knees  to  thank  God, 
but  she  was  calm,  quite  calm,  when  I  raised 
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her.  And  her  face — I  shall  never  forget  it  ! 
It  was  glorified  !  Such  an  expression  !  Her 
poor  face  !  All  these  months  so  lovely  and  so 
sad  !     To  see  the  grief  lifted — was ' 

Here  Mrs.  Seatoun,  for  the  first  time  in  all 
their  experience  of  her,  turns  aside  and  bursts 
into  tears. 

'  Come  to  her  !  Come  /'  she  says  violently, 
as  if  ashamed  of  herself  and  her  unwonted 
emotion. 

'  You  explained  to  her  ?  You  told  her  of 
the  marriage  ?'  asks  the  Archdeacon  tenderly. 

'  I  told  her  everything.  She  is  waiting  for 
Marcus.' 

'  She — spoke  of  me  ?'  asks  Garden,  as  if 
unsure. 

*  Oh  yes  !  The  moment  she  knew  that  hope 
might  still  be  hers  she  called  for  you.  All 
her  gratitude  was  for  the  child — all  her  love 

for  you.' 

#  #  #  #  # 

The  Archdeacon  is  the   first  to   enter  the 
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room,  Lena  next.  But  Mary  has  no  eyes  for 
them  ;  she  is  looking  beyond  them  to  the  door- 
way to  where  Garden  stands,  half  overcome  by 
emotion. 

She  holds  out  her  arms  to  him  with  a  little 
soft,  inarticulate  cry,  and  he  runs  to  her,  and, 
kneeling  beside  her  lounge,  places  his  arms 
round  her. 

He  is  trembling  ;  he  has  hidden  his  face 
against  her  breast.  But  she  is  not  trembling. 
She  looks  strong — exalted,  as  it  were  ;  a  most 
heavenly  smile  has  lit  her  face,  her  eyes  are 
gleaming,  a  delicate  colour  has  stolen  into  her 
wan  cheeks. 

She  presses  his  head  against  her  bosom  with 
a  touch,  consoling,  fond,  more  like  the  touch 
of  a  mother  than  a  wife,  and  pats  it  softly, 
smoothing  the  short  crisp  hair  tenderly,  and 
holding  him  to  her  with  strength  faint  indeed, 
but  sweet  as  a  caress. 

Once,  indeed,  she  looks  at  Lena,  and  smiles 
at  her,   but   after  that  fleeting  glance  seems 
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once  again  to  forget  everything  save  her  re- 
covered love — this  one  love  of  her  life. 

Her  father,  bending  over  her,  says  a  word 
or  two  with  regard  to  the  ceremony  about  to 
be  performed.  He  whispers  those  words, 
being  afraid  to  trust  his  voice,  and  she 
whispers  back  to  him,  with  a  loving  look,  but 
always  with  her  arm  round  Garden. 

And  now  they  range  themselves :  Lena 
standing  here,  and  Mrs.  Seatoun  there ;  and 
Harley,  the  old  servant,  who  has  been  hastily 
summoned,  looking  in  from  the  background. 

Garden  has  risen,  and  so  has  Mary.  The 
Archdeacon  has  opened  the  book.  There  is  a 
little  pause — a  silence  so  complete  that  each 
can  hear  the  other's  breathing. 

And  through  it  suddenly  a  clear  rich  throb 
of  music  breaks — glad,  clear,  triumphant  it 
rings,  filling  the  room  with  melody. 

It  is  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn. 
Sweetly  his  song  reaches  them,  as  though 
heaven     had    sent     down    one     of    its    own 
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choristers  to  make  beautiful  this  marriage 
day.  It  ceases  suddenly  as  it  came,  and  the 
Archdeacon  begins  to  read  the  service. 

He  can  barely  command  his  voice,  but  he 
gets  through  the  words,  nevertheless.  Mrs. 
Seatoun,  to  whom  tears,  as  we  know,  are  a 
rarity,  is  sobbing  silently,  whilst  Lena,  who, 
as  a  rule,  can  cry  on  any  and  every  occasion, 
is  dry-eyed,  if  terribly  nervous.  Harley  is 
weeping  openly.     Garden  is  white  as  death. 

Mary  alone  is  calm ;  pale,  exhausted,  worn 
out  in  mind  and  body,  she  still  endures.  Her 
soul  seems  filled  with  light.  It  is  stronger 
than  her  body,  and  upholds  her.  With  her 
hand  clasped  in  Garden's,  who  is  paler  than 
herself,  and  whose  eyes  never  leave  her,  she 
follows  each  word  of  the  beautiful  service,  as 
if  drinking  it  in. 

When  it  comes  to  the  time  to  put  on  the 
ring,  she  draws  off  the  old  one,  the  one  that 
had  made  her  a  happy  wife  a  year  ago,  and 
gives  it  to  Garden. 
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He  shudders,  and  makes  a  movement  as  if 
to  reject  it,  but  Mary,  with  a  Kttle  eager 
gesture,  presses  it  upon  him.  It  is  plain  she 
does  not  dread  it.  It  is  dear  to  her  ;  it  was 
his  gift ;  it  made  her  his  ;  it  is  sacred  in  her 
eyes.  Nothing,  not  all  the  after  misery  and 
despair,  has  sufficed  to  destroy  its  charm. 

Garden's  hand  trembles  as,  for  the  second 
time,  he  places  it  on  her  finger — a  finger  now 
so  slender  that  she  has  to  hold  up  her  hand  to 
keep  it  in  its  place.  Seeing  this,  Lena,  who 
is  distinctly  superstitious,  draws  off  a  ring 
from  the  little  finger  of  her  own  hand,  and 
gives  it  to  her  to  place  over  the  other. 


And  now  the  service  is  at  an  end.  The 
Archdeacon,  who  had  made  it  as  short  as 
possible,  closes  his  book. 

'  God  bless  you,  Mary  !'  says  he,  going  to 
her  and  kissing  her  ;  '  you,  and  your  husband.' 

He  grasps  Garden's  hand. 
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'  Oil,  Mary  darling  /'  says  Lena  tearfully. 

^It  is  all  quite  true,  Lena!'  says  Mary  ; 
*  quite,  quite  true  !  I,'  v^^ith  dangerous  bright- 
ness, '  am  awake  ;  it  is  not  a  dream/ 

Mrs.  Seatoun,  who  has  been  watching  her 
narrowly,  draws  Lena  away. 

'  She  should  rest ;  she  is  overdone.  Leave 
her  with  her  husband,'  says  she  with 
authority,  and  presently  she  gets  them  all  out 
of  the  room. 


When  they  are  left  alone,  when  the  last 
echo  of  the  dying  footsteps  gets  beyond  their 
ears,  the  two  sad  lovers  turn  and  look  at  each 
other.  Their  grief  seems  as  near  them  as  their 
new-found  joy,  and  threatens  to  overwhelm 
them  ;  and  with  it  grows  a  shyness,  strange, 
if  sweet.  It  is  soon  killed,  however.,  A 
word  slays  it. 

*  You  are  glad  ?'  says  Mary,  in  a  little 
thrilling,    nervous    fashion,    holding    out   her 
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hand  to  him.      It  brings  him  to  his  knees  at 
once. 

'  Oh,  Mary  !  Darling  !  Beloved  !  Mary, 
am  I  forgiven  noiv  f 

'  Forgiven  ?  What  a  word  !  And  in  such 
an  hour  as  this  !  Oh,  Marcus,  is  it  true  ? 
Is  it  all  over  ?  Are  you  mine  again  ?  am  I 
yours  ?  Sweet,  stveet  heart,  can  we  beheve 
it?' 

He  makes  her  no  answer — in  words, 

'  Oh,  God  has  been  so  good  !'  says  she. 
*  There  were  times  when  I  rebelled.  I  was 
always  rebelling,  I  think.  But  He  has  been 
good  to  us ;  He  has  not  visited  my  rebellion 
on  me.  Marcus,  we  should  not  forget  all 
this  !  The  poor,  the  unhappy,  we  must  do 
something  for  them.' 

'  You  shall  do  as  you  will.  We  shall  see 
to  it  together — together,  Mary !  What  a 
word  that  is  !' 

*  The  best  word  in  all  the  world,'  says  she. 

She  smiles  at  him,  but  it  strikes  him  that 
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her  smile  is  faint  and  fleeting ;  she  makes  a 
sudden  movement,  too,  and  rises  to  her  feet. 
A  little  spasm  contracts  her  face. 

*  You  are  tired,  darling,'  says  he  quickly. 

*  Yes ;  yes !'  Her  breath  is  coming  hurriedly. 
'  Go  !  leave  me  !  Send  Mrs.  Seatoun — Lena 
— to  me  !' 


It  is  four  hours  later.  The  rays  of  a  full 
grown  sun  are  now  flooding  the  room,  render- 
ing all  things  bright.  And  a  little  just-begun- 
to-grow  daughter  lies  in  the  arms  of  the 
happiest  mother  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

'  Out  of  the  dark  sweet  sleep 
Where  no  dreams  laugh  or  weep, 
Borne  through  bright  gates  of  birth 
Into  the  dim  sweet  light 
Where  day  still  dreams  of  night 
While  heaven  takes  form  on  earth . 

White  rose  of  spirit  and  flesh,  red  lily  of  love. 
What  note  of  song  have  we 
Fit  for  the  birds  and  thee, 

Fair  nestling  couched  beneath  the  mother  dove  V 

*  See  now  !  Isn't  she  pretty  ?'  says  Mary, 
bending  over  the  little  morsel  of  humanity 
upon  her  knees,  that  is  now  about  three 
weeks  old. 

*  She's  lovely,  lovely  /'  cries  Arabella  enthu- 
siastically. She  is  sitting  on  the  floor,  beside 
the  mother  and  child,  with  her  eyes  riveted 
on   the   child,       '  And    what    beautiful    little 
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hands !  She  has  nails,  Mary — real  nails !  What 
a  little  diichy  !     Can't  I  have  her  for  a  bit  ?' 

*  Well,  you  must  be  careful,'  says  Mary; 
*  and  sit  here,  and  put  this  cushion  under  your 
feet,  so  as  to  make  your  lap  comfortable  for 
her  ;  and  don't  jerk  her,  Bella  darling,  because 
she  hates  being  jerked.  You  never  saiv  so 
clever  a  child!' 

*  Yes,  isn't  she  clever  ?'  says  Arabella,  who 
has  only  been  recalled  from  the  Eectory  yester- 
day, and  has  not  half  got  through  her  wild 
and  unlimited  admiration  of  her  new  niece. 
'  She's  the  image  of  you,'  says  she,  after  a 
profound  study  of  the  featureless  face  before 
her. 

*  Oh  no,  Bella  !'  reproachfully.  '  The  image 
of  Marcus.' 

*Is  she?'  thoughtfully.  'Well,'  after  a 
second  prolonged  study,  ^  perhaps  you  are 
right.  Indeed,'  earnestly,  '  I  do  think  I  can 
see  a  touch  of  Marcus  about  the  chin  ;  so 
determined,  you  know.' 
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*  And  the  hair/  suggests  Mary,  delighted. 
'  The  hair ■ 

*Well,  she  has  hair/  says  Mar}^  rather 
affronted — '  lots  of  it.  Just  look  under  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  you'll  find  some. 
Nurse  says  she  has  a  great  deal  more  hair 
than  some  people  have.' 

It  might  have  suggested  itself  to  Arabella 
that  nurse  was  alluding  to  the  hopelessly 
bald  old  gentlemen  one  meets  now  and  again, 
but  Arabella  is  too  far  gone  in  '  baby  worship ' 
to  give  place  to  any  such  abominable  thought. 

*  Of  course  she  has;  I  know  she  has!' 
cries  she  warmly.  '  But  don't  move  her 
now  ;  she's  sleeping  so  soundly.  I  can  see 
the  hair  on  the  back  of  her  head  when  she 
is  in  her  bath  to-night.  Oh,  Mary,  I  think 
it  is  so  good  of  you  to  let  me  be  one  of  her 
godmothers !' 

'  Were  you  not  good  to  me  ?'  says  Mary. 
*But   not  so  good.      I   do  hope,  Mary,   I 
shall  not  be  frightened  to-morrow.' 
VOL.  III.  50 
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*  Don't  drop  her,  whatever  you  do/  says 
Mary,  laughing.  '  But  Mr.  Davenant  will 
look  after  her.  He  holds  babies  very  nicely 
at  the  font,  they  tell  me  ;  and  even  if  you 
feel  your  courage  dying  away,  Isabella  Arch- 
dale  will  be  there  to  fall  back  upon.' 

'  I'm  glad  she  is  to  be  the  other  god- 
mother,' says  Arabella.  '  From  all  you  have 
told  me  of  her,  she  seems  really  kind.  And 
Arthur  as  godfather !  It  will  make  him 
remember  the  time  when  he  so  nearly  entered 
the  Church.' 

'  I  am  glad  that  he  did  not  enter  it,'  says 
Mary.  '  He  will  be  a  good  man  always,  but 
his  heart  was  not  in  that.  And  now  that 
he  has  passed  so  splendidly  for  the  Indian 
Civil ' 

*  Yes ;  that  should  make  one  feel  con- 
tented. Do  you  know  who  was  the  first 
person  he  told  of  his  success  after  father  ?' 

'  I  don't  know,  but  I  guess.  Hilda 
Stewart  ?' 
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*  Good  guess  indeed  !     Yes  ;   Hilda.' 

*  I  always  liked  her,'  says  Mary  thoiigiit- 
fully. 

'  So  did  Arthur,  evidently,'  with  a  little 
laugh.  And  then  all  at  once  :  *  Look,  Mary, 
look  !     I  declare  she  is  smiling  !' 

'  Isn't  she  an  angel !'  says  Mary,  lifting 
her  baby  from  Arabella's  lap  to  her  own. 
'  There,  go  out  for  a  run,  Bella  darling.  I 
want  you  to  look  your  best  to-morrow  at 
baby's  christening.' 

'  Well,  I  shan't  be  long,'  says  Bella.  '  111 
just  take  a  run  up  the  hill  and  down  again, 
like  the  King  of  France,  and  be  with  my 
little  goddaughter  once  more  before  she  has 
time  to  miss  me.' 

W  -Jp  'A-  '/i?  '/^ 

The  day  is  fine  and  clear,  though  its 
name  is  October  the  twelfth  ;  the  sun  shines 
pleasantly.  No  doubt  the  flowers  in  the 
garden  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  autumn, 
and  are   now   lying  low,    broken   by  sudden 
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winds  from  stems  and  stalks ;  but   still,  the 

trees  bear  a  decent  percentage  of  leaves,  and 

show  green  against  the  blue-gray  of  the  sky. 

Summer,  indeed,  is  dead ;    one  can  see  that 

with  an  aching  eye. 

'  The  thousand  blossoms  wax  and  wane 
On  wold,  and  heath,  and  fragrant  bough,' 

as  sings  a  most  sweet  poet ;  but  yet  warm 
lingering  tints  and  touches  rouse  the  air,  and 
make  one  feel  it  is  a  joy  to  live. 

Up  to  the  old  tarn  Arabella  wends  her 
way  with  light  footsteps  and  a  lighter  heart. 
Every  now  and  again  snatches  of  song  burst 
from  her  lips,  the  music  ringing  through  the 
ambient  air.  It  is  clear  that  she  is  singing 
unconsciously,  that  she  hardly  knows  herself 
she  is  emitting  sweet  sounds  that  charm  her 
sole  companions — the  birds — because  some- 
times, suddenly,  in  the  very  middle  of  a  verse 
she  breaks  off,  her  voice  dying  away,  to  be 
uplifted  again  as  suddenl}^  in  a  joyous  carol. 

Her  whole  young  mind  is  with  Mary  and 
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Mary's  happiness — that  is,  with  Mary's  child. 
Dear  Httle,  lovely  haby  !  to  come  so  kindly, 
and  in  such  good,  good  time,  to  save  its 
mother's  heart  from  breaking !  Darling 
Mary  !  After  all  her  grief,  and  trouble,  and 
despair,  after  all  her  angelic  patience,  she  has 
got  her  reward  at  last.  No  further  blight 
can  fall  on  her.  She  has  had  full  measure  of 
unjoy;  happiness  now  will  be  her  sole 
portion.     For  is  not  God  just  and  good  ? 

Oh,  how  sweet,  how  glad,  how  delicious  is 
the  whole  wide  world  ! 

'  At  last  you  have  come,'  says  a  voice 
close  to  her — a  reproachful  voice.  The  birds, 
it  seems,  are  not  her  sole  companions. 

'  Lord  Kilminster  !'  says  Arabella,  stopping 
short  and  colouring  painfully.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  perhaps,  she  is  for  the 
moment  thoroughly  taken  aback.  She  had 
not  thought  of  him  as  ever  being  likely  to  be 
here  again,  or  anywhere  in  her  life,  after 
their   last    interview,    though    it    cannot    be 
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denied  that  she  had  sometimes  thought  of 
him  in  other  ways,  and  as  being  with  other 
people. 

The  smile  dies  from  her  lips,  the  joyous- 
noss  from  her  eyes  ;  her  song  dies,  too.  She 
looks  startled,  uncertain,  wondering;  not  at 
all  like  the  old  independent  Arabella.  This 
phase,  however,  does  not  last  long. 

*  I  have  been  watching  here  for  you  for 
three  days,'  says  Eilminster,  with  a  sense  of 
wrong  full  upon  him.  *  I  must  say  I  am 
most  unlucky.  When  first  I  came,  your 
sister,  I  feared,  would  not  care  to  receive 
me ;  and  now — well,  now  it  appears  she 
can't  receive  me.' 

'  She— ^baby — baby  is  only  three  weeks 
old,'  stammers  Arabella.  'I— I  am  very 
sorry.' 

'  I  can  see  that,'  says  Eilminster,  who  for 
once  in  his  life  has  held  on  to  his  eyeglasses 
at  a  critical  moment.  *  I'm  sorry,  too,  that  I 
came.' 
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Arabella  throws  up  her  head.  She  is  all 
there  in  a  second.  This  direct  insult  has 
restored  her  to  her  old,  her  usual  self. 
Scenting  the  battle  from  anear,  she  dons  her 
armour  instanter,  and  prepares  for  cavalry. 

'  That  is  not  a  pretty  thing  to  say,' 
murmurs  she  ever  so  sweetly, 

'  I  dare  say  not.  I  don't  suppose  I  ever 
made  a  pretty  speech  in  my  life,  and  even  if 
I  could  coin  one  you  would  not  accept  it.' 

'  I  have  had  to  accept  the  impretty  one, 
nevertheless.' 

'  I  was  blunt,  I  suppose.    But  it  was  true.' 

'  You  add  to  it,'  says  she,  drawing  back  a 
little  and  smiling  disdainfully,  as  only  a  very 
young  girl  can  when  touched ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  touch  them.  '  I  am  sorry  that  you  are 
sorry ;  but  if  you  felt  like  that,  why  did  you 
come  ?' 

'  I  came  to  see  you.' 

'  Then  why  be  sorr}^  ?  You  have  attained 
your  object ;   you  have  seen  me.'     Her  tone 
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is  abominable.     It  drives  Eiiminster  to  harsh 
words. 

*  I  have  seen  you,  indeed/  says  he.  '  And 
how  ?  Laughing,  singing,  as  happy  as  the 
days  are  long  ;  and  yet  it  is  months  since  we 
parted.  All  my  heart  during  all  that  time 
has  been  given  to  you  ;  all  your  heart  (if  you 
have  one)  has  been  evidently  given  to  some- 
one else.'  She  makes  an  angry  movement. 
*  At  all  events,  not  to  me/ 

'  I  should  hope  not,'  says  she, 

*  And  when  we  do  meet,  it  seems  to  me — 
you  let  me  see,  indeed,  that  I  have  killed  all 
joy  within  you.' 

'  How  have  I  shown  you  that  ?  How  ?' 
She  is  reproaching  him  now,  and  her  eyes 
are  flashing.  '  If  I  had  shown  you  that,  I 
should  applaud  myself,  for  you  deserve  it ! 
But,  as  it  is,  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime  you 
lay  to  my  charge.' 

She  feels  rather  proud  of  this  speech — 
borrowed  from  a  police  case  she  saw  in  the 
paper  yesterday. 
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'  You  let  me  see  it  in  a  thousand  ways. 
You  were  singing  as  you  came  up^  but  when 
I  spoke  to  you,  there,'  sadly,  '  was  no  more 
singing.' 

'  Well,  that  is  one  way,  certainly,'  says 
she.  *  But  one  out  of  a  thousand  !  I  must 
be  a  sinner  above  all  the  Galileans  to  have  so 

many  crimes  adjudged  to  me,  but '      She 

pauses,  and  then,  with  sudden  audacity,  *  Tell 
me  another  one,'  says  she. 

^  They  are  not  conundrums  !'  says  Ril- 
minster  angrily. 

'  No ;  they  are  accusations.  And  why 
should  I  not  cease  singing  when  I  saw  you  ?' 

This  is  a  mere  appeal,  but  it  sounds  like  a 
verdict  to  Rilminster. 

'  Why,  indeed  ?'  says  he.  *  After  all,  who 
am  I  that  I  should  hope  for  a  better  judg- 
ment ?  I  am  the  dullest  creature  alive,  I  do 
believe,  and  a  girl  —  a  talented  girl  like 
you ' 

He  is  interrupted. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

'  The  sun's  a  bridegroom,  earth  a  bride, 

Sing  heigh-ho  ! 

They  court  from  morn  till  eventide  : 

The  earth  shall  pass,  but  love  abide. 

Sing  heigh-ho  !  and  heigh-ho  ! 

Young  maids  must  marry.' 

'  A  WHAT  ?'  cries  Arabella,  leauing  forward, 
as  if  disbelieving  her  senses. 

*  I  was  going  to  say  that  a  talented  girl 
like  you,'  disconsolately,  '  would  not  dream  of 
linking  her  fate  with ' 

He  is  interrupted  again. 

^  A  talented  girl !  You  say  you  were  going 
to  say  it.  Oh!'  She  pauses,  and  holds  out 
her  hands  to  him.  *  Do  say  it — in  earnest,  I 
mean- — if  you  can  !' 
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'  Certainly  1  can.      Why ' 

There  is  a  third  interruption. 

'  Oh,  when  they  hear  that  /'  says  she. 
'  Why/  opening  wide  her  large  lovely  eyes, 
that  have  something  of  Lena  and  something 
of    Mary,    but     more     of   herself,    in    them, 

'  why '      She  hesitates,  she    falters,   she 

grows  sad.  '  No  —  they  wouldn't  believe 
that,'  she  says. 

*  Why  shouldn't  they  believe  it  ?'  says  Eil- 
minster,  arguing  from  his  own  estimate  of  her. 

'  They  know  me  so  well,'  says  she,  sighing, 
and  evidentl}^  arguing  from  her  knowledge  of 
their  estimate  of  her. 

*  They  dont  know  you,'  says  he  hotly.     '  If 

they  can  regard  you  as  less  than Well,' 

suddenly,  '  all  this  is  beside  the  mark.  What 
concerns  me  is  that  any  hope  I  still  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  you  is  at  an  end/ 

'  Your  hope  ?' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  says  he.  He  has  dropped  his 
glasses  at  last,  and  is  now  fumbling  for  them 
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again.  '  You  know  what  my  hope  has  been 
all  these  months.  I  waited  here  for  three 
days,  expecting,  longing,  for  your  coming 
every  hour,  and  when  you  did  come,  how  was 
it  ?  I  watched  you  as  you  came  up  that  way,' 
pointing  to  the  tiny  pass.  *  You  were  laugh- 
ing, singing,  happy  ;  but  when  I  spoke  to  you, 
what  a  change  !  My  very  first  word  created 
a  revolution  in  your  whole  system,  that ' 

*  You  may  know  a  good  deal,'  says  Ara- 
bella indignantly.  '  But  I  beg  you  to  under- 
stand that  you  know  nothing  whatever  about 
my  system.  It  was  not  revolutionized,  so  far 
as  I  know  about  it,  and  I  presume  I  am  the 
living  authority.  Eeally  and  truly,'  coming 
down  from  her  high  pedestal  of  condemna- 
tion to  the  more  ordinary  one  of  open 
abuse,  '  I  think  you  are  the  silliest  person  I 
ever  met  in  my  life.' 

'  But  when  I  saw  for  myself — when  I  still 
see ' 

*  How    can    you    see    anything   with    your 
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glasses  under  your  arm  ?'  says  the  youngest 
Miss  Seatoun,  with  disdain.  'No,  it  isn't 
your  left  arm  ;  it's  your  right.  There  /'  im- 
patiently, having  rescued  the  glasses  and 
thrust  them  in  a  most  unfriendly  fashion  into 
his  hand.  *  Do  cliug  on  to  them  now,  be- 
cause if  you  don't  I  can't  see  who  is  to  help 
you  to  find  them  next  time." 

'  I  don't,  either/  says  he  mournfully,  '  if  it 
isn't  you.  You  are  the  only  girl  I  ever  met, 
Arabella,  that  I  could  love  —  the  only  girl 
I'm  not  afraid  of.  Girls,  as  a  rule,  are 
terrible.     But  you  !' 

'  Oh,  as  for  me,'  says  she,  '  I  have  found 
your  glasses  for  you.' 

'  More  than  that,'  says  he  earnestly  ;  '  you 
have  found  my  heart.' 

There  is  a  long  silence. 

'  I  wish  you  would  think  about  it  again,' 
says  he  at  last,  awkwardly,  shyly. 

'  I  have  thought  of  it,'  says  she,  quite  as 
awkwardly  and  shyly. 
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*  Since  I  went  ?'  eagerly.  He  has  caught 
her  hand.      He  is  not  half  so  shy  now. 

'  Yes.'  She  relinquishes  her  hand  to  him. 
But  she  is  even  more  shy  now. 

*  Then,  perhaps — perhaps,  Arabella,  you 
will  marry  me,  after  all  ?' 

Unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  at  this  mo- 
ment he  drops  his  glasses  again,  and  begins  a 
wild  and  futile  search  for  them. 

'  Oh,  here  they  are  !'  says  Arabella,  re- 
storing them  to  him  with  a  little  nervous 
laugh.     *  And  if '      She  pauses. 

'  Well,  yes  ?'  asks  he  eagerly.  '  Well — 
if ' 

'  If — if  ever  I  do  marry  you,  remember  it 
will  be  because  I  know  you  could  never  find 
your  glasses  without  me.' 

'  There  is  something  far  more  than  that  I 
could  not  find  without  you,'  says  he. 

'  And  that  ?' 

'  Happiness,'  says  he,  pressing  his  lips  to 
her  hand. 
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'  In  spite  of  all  those  girls  ?' 

'  What  girls  ?' 

*Well,  you  said  I  was  the  only  girl  you 
were  not  afraid  of.  There  must  have  been 
others,  at  that  rate/ 

^  There  were  not — at  least,  in  your  sense. 
But  I  put  it  wrongly.  I  should  have  said 
you  were  the  only  girl  I  was  ever  afraid  of. 
That  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth — the 
exact  truth.' 

'  Afraid  of  me  /  Why  should  you  be  afraid 
of  me  ?  What  was  there  to  be  afraid 
of?' 

'  That  I  should  lose  you,'  says  he. 

There  is  a  long  pause,  and  then  : 

*  I  must  go  home,'  says  Arabella. 

*  Yes.  Let  us  go  home  and  tell  them,'  says 
he  boldly,  whilst  still  anxiously  trying  to  read 
her  face. 

At  this,  after  a  slight  struggle  with  her 
severer  self,  she  bursts  out  laughing,  and  he 
knows  his  cause  is  won. 
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*  I  hope  you  will  tell  tliem  the  truth,  at 
all  events,'  says  she  teasingly,  yet  with  a  soft 
little  look  in  her  eyes.  '  That  I  am  marrying 
you  only  because ' 

*  I  should  be  the  most  miserable  man 
alive  without  you.' 

*  Oh  no,  only  the  blindest,'  says  she. 
*  Now,  remember !  You  must  make  those 
glasses  of  yours  a  strong  point.  I'm  not 
going  to  be  told  that  I  have  consented  to 
marry  you  just  for  ordinary  reasons.' 

*  I'll  make  it  as  strong  as  I  can,'  says 
Rilminster.  '  But ' — entreatingly — '  between 
ourselves,  Arabella,  there  is  an  ordinary 
reason,  isn't  there  ?' 

*  I  suppose  so,'  says  she. 

*  Then,  if  there  is,  you  might ' 

He  doesn't  wait  for  permission,  however, 
like  a  wise  man. 

*  I    really    do    thinh '    begins    Arabella 

indignantly.      She     pauses,     and    then,    tri- 
umphantly :  '  There  !  you  have  dropped  them 
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again,  and' — maliciously — 'you  may  find 
them  for  yourself  this  time.' 

'  I  have  them/  declares  he  briskly  ;  *  which 
just  shows ' 

'  That  you  don't  require  me/  returns  slie 
as  briskly. 

*  Nonsense  !  It  only  shows  that  your  argu- 
ment falls  through.  You  will  marry  me  now, 
not  for  pity,  but  for  that  thing  that  is  so  near 
akin  to  it.' 

'  It  would  have  been  better  the  other  way,' 
says  she.  '  I  could  have  been  of  some  use 
to  you  then  ;  now  I  shan't  take  any  trouble 
about  you.  And  if  you  can't  find  your 
glasses,  you  can't  see  to  read ;  and  that  will 
make  you  wretched.' 

^  I  shan't  be  wretched  when  I  have  got 
you.' 

*  What  am  I  beside  your  parchments  and 
your  pamphlets?  You  know  that  ** books 
control  thy  very  life."  ' 

'  No.     You  shall  control  it,'  says  he. 

VOL.    III.  51 
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'  Well,  I'll  begin,'  says  she  saucily.    '  Come 
down  to  The  Cottage  with  me.     You  can't  see 

Mary,  I'm  afraid — though,  perhaps But 

you  shall  see  the  baby,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
sight  will  reward  you  for  a  longer  walk.' 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

'  0  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  wonder- 
ful, and  yet  again  wonderful  !  and  after  that  out  of  all 
whooping.' 

'  The  retort  courteous.' 

'  Oh  no  !  I  shall  not  let  her  accept  it,'  sjiys 
Mary,  closing  her  arms  round  her  child. 

'  Keally,  Mary,  after  all,  perhaps  that  is  a 
little  quixotic.      If  the  child ' 

*  What  was  the  child  to  her  ?'  asks  Mary 
somewhat  defiantly. 

'  Nothing,  of  course.  But  it  has  occurred 
to  me — it  must  have  occurred  to  many  people 
• — that  she  meant  to  make  reparation  of  some 
sort  for  all  the  trouble  she  had  inflicted.' 

*  Well,  I  won't  have  the  little  one  mixed 
up  with  it/  says  Mary  almost  fiercely. 
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Her  arms  tighten  still  more  closely  about 
*  the  little  one  '  as  she  speaks. 

'  It  is  as  you  wish,  of  course/  says  Lena, 
with  a  quick  glance  at  Garden,  who  is  leaning 
against  the  window  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
garden  outside.  His  attitude  of  supreme  in- 
difference annoys  Lena.  Why  can't  he  say 
a  word  to  gain  his  little  daughter  a  magnifi- 
cent fortune  ?  '  It  seems  a  pity,'  she  says. 
She  turns  to  Mrs.  Seatoun,  who  is  sitting 
near  the  fire.  '  Doesn't  it  ?'  she  asks  impul- 
sively. 

*  Yes,'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun  promptly,  in  the 
old  stern  fashion  that  somehow  of  late  they 
have  all  forgotten  to  regard  as  stern. 

Mary  starts,  and  looks  at  her  stepmother 
with  surprised  eyes. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  advise 
me  to  take  that  woman's  money  ?'  says  she 
quickly. 

*  I  think  the  gift  was  well  meant,'  says 
Mrs.    Seatoun.      *  She  had   seen   vou.     Your 
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own  account  of  that  strange  meeting  between 
yon  and  her  in  the  garden  out  there  points 
but  in  one  direction.  She  felt  an  honest 
regret  for  the  trouble  she  had  brought  upon 
you.  She  left  you — to  find  her  death ! 
With  her  remembrance  of  you,  and  that 
new-found  remorse  still  full  upon  her,  she 
was  told  that  life  was  over  for  her,  and  her 
first  thought  was  to  make  reparation  of  some 
sort.  She  sent  for  a  lawyer,  and  left  all  she 
possessed  to  your  child.  I  think,  Mary,  one 
should  acknowledge  the  nobility  of  such  an 
act  as  that.' 

'  I  do  acknowledge  it,'  says  Mary — *  I  feel 
it.  But — her  money  must  go  to  her  own 
people,  not  to  mine.' 

'  I  don't  blame  you,  of  course,'  says  Lena, 
in  a  tone  full  of  condemnation.  '  But  the 
idea  of  letting  such  a  splendid  fortune  go 
away  from  your  own  child  seems  to  me  ter- 
rible.' 

'  Ah !   you   can   afford   to    say   so — it  does 
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not  touch  you,'  says  Mary,  in  a  voice  that  is 
growing  a  Httle  distressed.  ^  If  it  was  your 
oivn  case !  * 

'Good  heavens  !  How  I  wish  it  was!' 
cries  Mrs.  Egerton  devoutly.  '  If  I  could 
suddenly  find  that  somebody — anyhody — had 
left  my  little  daughter  such  a  legacy  as  that, 
I  don't  believe  I  should  be  able  to  contain 
myself  with  joy  !' 

'  But,'  says  Mary,  dropping  her  voice  so 
that  Garden  shall  not  hear — '  but  if — if  it  had 
been  James's  other  wife ' 

*  I  should  think  that  was  very  good  busi- 
ness, for  James's  other  wife  to  leave  what  she 
had  to  James's — er — otherest  wife,'  says  Lena 
with  vigour. 

'  I  cannot  feel  like  that,'  says  Mary  sadly. 
'  I  don't  believe  you  would,  either,  if  our 
situations  could  be  reversed.' 

'  Oh  that  that  could  be  !'  cries  Lena  fer- 
vently. '  What  joy  it  would  give  me  to 
spend  the  other  woman's  money !     Not  that 
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I  should  take  the  whole  affair  as  calmly  as 
you  do,  outside  all  that.  I  know  I  should 
make  James's  life  a  burden  to  him  for  a  very 
considerable  time.  Still,  you  won't  refuse  the 
money,  Mary,  will  you  ?' 

'  I  shall  indeed/  says  Mary.  *  Marcus 
thinks  about  it  as  I  do.' 

^  I  don't  believe  it.  Marcus  has  a  few 
grains  of  common-sense,  if  you  haven't  !' 

Mary  makes  a  movement  towards  her  hus- 
band. 

*  Marcus  !'  softly. 

'  Yes,'  says  he,  turning  to  her  with  the 
usual  glad  light  in  his  eyes  that  always 
springs  to  them  when  he  sees  her. 

'  You  think  I  am  right  in  refusing  Madame 
Desterre's  bequest  to  baby  ?' 

^  I  think  you  are  right,  whatever  you  do,' 
returns  he,  smiling. 

'  That  is  not  an  answer,'  says  she,  a  little 
slowly.     '  You  mean ' 

She  has  grown  suddenly  very  pale. 
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*  What  I  think  is/  says  he  very  gently, 
going  to  her  and  leaning  over  her  chair,  ^  that 
the  gift  is  not  to  you  or  to  me ;  but — to  her,' 

He  bends  over  his  wife's  shoulder  to  touch 
softly  the  child's  sleeping  face. 

*  You — you '  whispers  Mary. 

Her  eyes  fill  with  tears.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  her  to  go  on  ;  evidently  the  moment 
is  bitter  to  her. 

'  Eefuse  it,'  says  Garden  tenderly,  eagerly. 
Those  tears  have  vanquished  him.  What  is 
wealth  for  the  child  in  comparison  with  a 
second's  grief  for  the  child's  mother  ?  '  We 
don't  want  it.  We  can  make  it  up  to  the 
little  one.' 

'  You  cannot,'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun,  rising  in 
her  most  magisterial  manner.  *  Never  ! 
Whatever  you  give  that  child,  you  will  have 
to  remember  that  still  she  could  have  had  so 
much  more.  You  should  think,  Mary,  before 
you  take  so  important  a  step  as  to  refuse  a 
fortune  for  your  child.     Ask  yourself,  are  you 
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justified  in  so  doing  ?  When  that  child/ 
pointing  to  the  baby,  '  is  grown  up  and  is 
told  by  some  kind  friend  that  you  deli- 
berately deprived  her  of  a  fortune  that  would 
have  made  her  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in 
England,  how  do  you  think  she  will  take  it  ? 
How  will  you  explain  it  to  her  ?  You  will 
have  to  say  that  for  private  angers  of  yoitr 
own  you ' 

'  Oh  no  !'  interrupts  Mary  quickly. 

'  That  is  going  too  far,'  says  Garden,  press- 
ing Mary's  head  against  his  heart  as  he  leans 
over  her. 

'  I  wish  James  was  here,'  say  Lena  ner- 
vously.     ^  He  said  he  would  be  here  by  the 

early   train,  with   little  Mary,  and  now 

James  could  have  helped  us,  I  think.' 

'  If  I  go  too  far  now,'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun, 
in  her  severe,  uncompromising  way,  '  it  is  to 
save  Mary  pain  hereafter.  You  know  that, 
Mary.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  indeed.' 
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Mary  holds  out  a  loving  hand  to  her. 

*  Then  consider.  You,  in  the  future,  will 
be  responsible  to  the  child  in  this  matter. 
And  it  is  not  as  if  she  was  to  be  for  certain 
an  only  child,  and  a  hoy  would  take  the 
property.  Just  now  that  little  creature 
represents   a  great  deal   of  money,  but  when 

her  brother  comes There  is  much  to  be 

considered.' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  says  Mary  dejectedly. 
For  the  first  time  Marcus,  in  a  measure,  had 
failed  her.  ^  If,'  says  she  faintly,  'if  I  was 
sure  that  this  money  would  not  bring  ill-luck 
to  her,'  pressing  her  lips  to  the  child's  brow, 
'  I — I  might ' 

Garden  laughs. 

'  If  that  is  all,'  says  he,  '  what  a  super- 
stitious girl  you  are  !  I  don't  think  you  need 
be  afraid  of  it  on  that  account.  It  is  very 
respectable  money  that  she  inherited  from  her 
father  and  her  mother  and  innumerable  uncles 
and  cousins  and  aunts.' 
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He  speaks  gaily  ;  he  is  glad  at  the  thought 
that  his  little  daughter  should  be  made  an 
heiress.  At  first — yesterday — he  had  shrunk 
from  the  idea  of  benefits  received  from  such 
a  quarter;  but  later  on  it  had  seemed  to 
him,  as  to  Mrs.  Seatoun,  that  it  would  be 
selfish  to  deprive  the  unconscious  child  of 
any  good  thing  that  should  fall  in  her 
way. 

'  Well,  well !'  says  Mary  in  a  low  tone. 
She  is  evidently  yielding,  though  with  a 
heavy  heart.  Her  eyes  are  full.  She  lifts 
the  baby  very  gently  and  holds  her  against 
her  heart.  *  I  would  not  wrong  you,  my 
sweetest !'  whispers  she  into  the  baby's  ear. 
Only  the  baby  hears  her,  and  that  good  child 
keeps  her  mother's  counsel. 

'  Mary,  don't  do  it  unless  you  want  to,' 
says  her  husband,  who  alone  has  seen  those 
sad,  full  eyes;  'the  child  will  do  well  enough. 
.  .   .  If  it  vexes  you ' 

^  It  has    vexed    me,'    whispers   she  back ; 
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'  but — I  shall  not  be  selfish  about  it.  And 
perhaps,  as  mother  says,  she  meajit  to  be 
kind,  and  ...  I  liked  her  that  day.  You 
remember  ?  And  .  .  .  God  grant  she  is 
happy  now  !  Marcus,  I  don't  know  how  I 
feel  towards  her,  but  I  feel  I  want  to  forgive 
her !' 

'  If  you  have  gone  so  far,'  says  he,  his 
eyes  meeting  hers  in  a  sad  but  earnest 
regard,  *  you  have  forgiven  her.  I  would 
to  God  I  could  feel  towards  her  as  you 
do.' 

There  is  a  quick  movement  in  the  direction 
of  the  door.  Mr.  Egerton  with  his  little 
daughter  Mary  has  just  entered  the  room. 
He  advances  eagerly  towards  Mary,  looking 
at  her,  thinking  of  her  only,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  wife,  who  acknowledges  his 
forgetfulness  of  her  with  a  delighted  smile. 
To  show  all  courtesy  to  Mary — that  is  the 
principal  thing !  And  James  always  does  the 
right  thing  :  James  has  a  heart,  and  it  is  his 
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first  meeting  with  Mary  since  that  sad,  sad 
parting  at  Irktou. 

The  child,  httle  Mary,  runs  to  her  mother. 
Lena,  having  squeezed  the  life  nearly  out  of 
the  small  mite,  turns  her  about  and  makes 
her  face  towards  Mrs.  Seatoun. 

'  There  !  go  and  kiss  poor  granny  now,' 
says  she. 

Mrs.  Seatoun  looks  quickly  at  Lena. 

It  is  a  crisis  !  There  is  a  moment's  pause 
whilst  Mrs.  Seatoun  and  Lena  look  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and  then  Mrs.  Seatoun  opens 
her  arms,  and  little  Mary  Egerton  runs 
happily  into  them. 

*  Pappy  wouldn't  bring  my  dolly !'  says 
she,  staring  up  at  Mrs.  Seatoun  with  indig- 
nant j  childish  eyes. 

This  wrong  has  evidently  dwelt  upon  her 
small  mind  for  many  stages. 

*  Never  mind  ;  we  shall  soon  be  able  to 
get  another  here  from  town !'  says  Mrs. 
Seatoun,  pressing  the  child  to  her  heart. 
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At  last,  at  last,  victory  seems  to  be  hers — 
victory  that  means  love  /  Even  Lena  has 
given  in  !  At  this  moment  the  door  again 
opens. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

'  Love  lay  upon  her  eyes.' 
'  And  I  forgot  fear  and  all  weary  things.' 

It  seems  to  have  been  opened  by  a  ghost,  for 
no  one  appears  upon  the  threshold — for  the 
moment,  that  is.  Presently  a  tall  young  man 
behind  spectacles  and  a  tall  young  girl  behind 
him  make  their  way  with  an  almost  remark- 
able awkwardness,  even  in  this  awkward  age, 
into  the  room. 

Mary  is  the  first  to  recover  herself,  and 
grasp  the  meaning  of  this  strange  visit. 

'  Lord  Rilminster — so  glad  to  see  you  !' 
murmurs  she,  feeling  horribly  ashamed  of  the 
lovely  white  clinging  gown  that  hangs  in  such 
unconventional  folds  around  her. 
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*  So  glad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Garden !'  says  he, 
and  then  stops  short,  as  if  hardly  knowing 
how  to  go  on. 

Lena  comes  to  the  rescue. 

'  You  haven't  forgotten  me,  I  hope,'  says 
she,  laughing.  '  Has  Bella  met  you  and 
brought  you  home  to  have  some  tea  ?  Well, 
come  down  with  me.  and  we  shall  see  about 
it.  I  was  just  hoping  that  someone  would 
turn  up  to  give  me  a  help,  because,  of  course, 
Marcus  is  useless,'  with  a  pretty  little  shrug 
and  a  comprehensive  glance  towards  Mary, 
'  and  my  husband  has  just  arrived  and  is 
tired.' 

'  I  shall  be  delighted  to  help  you  in  any 
way  in  my  power,'  says  Eilminster.  *  But  I 
want  to  say  a  word  to  Mrs.  Garden  first.' 
He  goes  deliberately  up  to  where  Mary  is 
sitting.  '  Mrs.  Garden,'  says  he,  stammering 
and  flushing,  *  Arabella  has  said  she  will 
marry  me.  May  I  hope  that  you  will  accept 
me  as  her  suitor  ?' 
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It  seems  to  them  all  to  be  the  prettiest 
thing. 

There  was  Mrs.  Seatoun,  the  orthodox 
mother ;  or  Lena,  the  elder  sister ;  or  James, 
the  husband  of  Lena.  But  no  !  He  had 
passed  them  all  by  to  ask  for  Arabella's  hand 
from  Mary,  who  had  suffered  so  much  from 
the  world's  hands,  and  might  yet  have  to 
suffer  a  good  deal.  Mary  he  had  honoured 
above  all  the  rest  of  them,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  loved  him  for  it. 

'  I  accept  you,'  says  Mary,  in  a  low,  trem- 
bling tone.  She  raises  her  eyes  and  looks  at 
him  earnestly.  '  Arabella  should  count  her- 
self fortunate  indeed,'  says  she,  in  a  lower 
tone  still. 

'  Oh  no ;  it  is  I  who  am  fortunate  !'  says 
Eilminster. 

And  then  Lena  once  more  rescues  him. 

*  Come  down  and  help  me  with  my  tea,' 
says  she.  '  You  are  the  one  recruit  I  have 
been     able     to    engage,    and    what    are    you 
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amongst  so  many  ?  Bella,  you  must  come 
too.  Between  us  all  we  may  be  able  to 
manage  it.'  She  goes  over  to  Mrs.  Seatoun, 
who  has  little  Mary  on  her  lap,  and  pats  her 
on  the  arm.  '  Come,  mother,'  says  she,  as 
easily,  as  airily,  as  though  she  had  called  her 
*  mother  '  all  her  life. 

Mrs.  Seatoun  flushes,  and  looks  at  her. 

^Forgive  me,'  says  Lena  prettily,  bending 
over  her,  '  and  come  down  and  give  us  our 
tea.' 

Lena  at  times  is  irresistible.  This  is  one 
of  her  times.  Mrs.  Seatoun,  rising,  follows 
her  out  of  the  room.  The  request  '  give  us 
our  tea,'  with  regard  to  the  tea,  has  been  a 
i^reat  concession.  It  has  acknowledged  Mrs. 
Seatoun  as  the  head  of  the  family,  after  their 
father. 

Mary,  left  alone  with  her  husband — the 
baby  doesn't  count — beckons  him  to  come 
round  to  her.  It  is  difficult  always  to  talk  to 
a  person  behind  your  back. 
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*  She  will  be  happy  ?'  she  asks. 
'  She— who  ?     Baby  ?' 

'  No,  no — Arabella.' 
'  With  Eilminster,  you  mean  ?' 
'  Yes.     You  heard  what  he  said  to  me  ?' 
'  A  word  or  two  of  it.     Yes  ;  she  will  be 
happy.     He  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  I  know.' 
He  looks  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  keen  regret. 
*  At  all  events,  he  will  bring  her  no — intoler- 
able past.' 

*  Come  here,'  says  Mary  softly.  One  arm 
is  round  her  baby  ;  the  other  she  holds  out 
to  him.  As  he  kneels  beside  her  she  slips  it 
round  his  neck.  *  The  past  is  dead  for  us,' 
she  says.  '  And  the  present — Marcus,  if  you 
are  happy  in  the  present,  I  am.  You  have 
nothing  left  on  earth  to  desire.' 

THE    END. 
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The  Times.— "In  our  judgment  it  excels  in  dramatic  force  all  its  author's 
previous  efforts.  .  .  .  For  grave  and  touching  pathos  Naomi  is  a  character 
which  any  romancist  in  the  world  might  be  proud  to  have  created." 


In  One  Volume.     Illustrated. 

LITTLE    JOHANNES; 

A  FAIRY  TALE. 

By  F.  van  EEDEN. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Clara  Bell. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang. 

[Tn  the  Press. 


Ube  Jsle  ot  /iDan* 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  paper,  2s.  6d. 
THE 

LITTLE    MANX    NATION. 

lectures  delivered  at  the  royal  institution,  isgi. 

By  hall  CAINE. 

Contents. 

The  Story  of  the  Manx  Kings.     The  Story  of  the  Manx  Bishops. 

The  Story  of  the  Manx  People. 

Speaker. — "A  pleasant  book — clever  and  uuconventif  nal,  with 
plenty  of  fancy,  as  well  as  no  hick  of  facts." 

Birmingham  Gazette.— "Mr.  Hall  Caiue  tells  the  story  with  a 
literary  charm  which  holds  us  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." 
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THE 

POSTHUMOUS  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

Volume  I.    Crown  8vo,  63. 

SUSPIRIA   DE    PROFUNDIS. 

WITH  OTHER  ESSAYS, 

CRITICAL,  HISTORICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  PHILOSOPHICAL, 

IMAGINATIVE,  AND  HUMOROUS. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  from  the  Author's 
Original  MSS.,  by 

ALEXANDER  H.  JAPP,  LLD.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 

The  Times.— "Here  we  have  De  Quincey  at  his  best.  Will  be 
welcome  to  lovers  of  De  Quiucey  and  lovers  of  good  literature." 

Anti-Jacobin. — "In  these  'Suspiria'  De  Quincey  writes  with  the 
sonorous  grandeur  of  Cicero,  while  his  subject  is  some  vision  or 
imagination  worthy  of  Poe." 

Volume  II. 

Conversation  and  Coleridge. 

[In  the  Press. 

lu  Two  Volumes,  Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits,  30s.  net. 

De  Quincey  Memorials. 

BEING  LETTERS  AND  OTHER  RECORDS  HERE  FIRST  PUB- 
LISHED, WITH  COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  COLERIDGE,  THE 
WORDSWORTHS,  HANNAH  MORE,  PROFESSOR  WILSON, 
AND  OTHERS. 

Edited,  with  Introductioii,  Notes,  and  Narrative, 
By  ALEXANDER  H.  JAPP,  LL.D.,  E.R.S.E. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  Few  works  of  greater  literary  interest  have 
of  late  years  issued  from  the  press  than  the  two  volumes  of  '  De 
Quincey  Memorials.'  They  comprise  most  valuable  materials  for 
the  historian  of  literary  and  social  England  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  ;  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  less  calculated  to 
amuse,  enlighten,  and  absorb  the  general  reader  of  biographical 
memoirs." 
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Ubc  Crown  Cop^rtgbt  Series, 


Mr.  Heinemann  has  made  arrangements  with  a  number  of  the 
First  and  Most  Popular  English,  American,  and  Colonial 
Authors  to  issue  a  series  of  New  and  Original  Works — to  be 
known  as  The  Crown  Copyright  Series — at  a  uniform  price  of  Five 
Shillings  per  volume.  These  Novels  will  not  pass  through  an 
Expensive  Two  or  Three  Volume  Edition,  but  they  will  be  obtainable 
at  the  Circulating  Libraries,  as  well  as  at  all  Booksellers  and 
Bookstalls. 

The  foUoiving  Volumes  are  now  ready  : — 

ACCORDING     TO     ST.     JOHN. 

By  AMELIE  rives, 
Author  of  "The  Quick  or  the  Dead." 

Scotsman. — "  The  literary  work  is  highly  artistic.  ...  It  has  beauty  and 
brightness,  and  a  kind  of  fascination  which  carries  the  reader  on  till  he  has 
read  to  the  last  page." 


THE    PENANCE    OF     PORTIA    JAMES. 

By  TASMA, 

Author  of  "Uncle  Piper  of  Piper's  Hill,"  &c. 


INCONSEQUENT     LIVES. 

By  J.  H.  PEARCE, 
Author  of  "  Esther  Pentreath,"  &c. 


In  the  Press. 

A    QUESTION    OF    TASTE. 

By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS, 

Author  of  "The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh,"  &c. 


Crown  8vo, 

DAUGHTERS     OF     MEN. 
By  HANNAH   LYNCH, 

Author  of  "The  Prince  of  the  Glades,"  &c. 

[In  the  Press. 
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UNOLE  PIPER  OF  PIPER'S  HILL    By  Tasma. 

New  Popular  Edition. 
Guardian. — '•Every  page  of  it  contains  good  wliolesome  food, 
which  demands  and  reimys  digestion.  The  tale  itself  is  thoroughly 
charming,  and  all  the  characters  are  delightfully  drawn.  "\Ve  strongly 
recommend  all  lovers  of  wholesome  novels  to  make  acquaintance  with 
it  themselves,  and  are  much  mistaken  if  they  do  not  heartily  thank 
us  for  the  introduction." 

THE  BO!\IDMAI\l.     A  New  Saga.     By  Hall 

Caine.     (Eigiiteenth  Thousand). 

Mr.  Gladstone. — "The  'Bondman'  is  a  work  of  which  I  recognise 
the  freshness,  vigour,  and  sustained  interest  no  less  than  its  integrity 
of  aim." 

Standard. — "Its  argument  is  grand,  and  it  is  sustained  with  a 
power  that  is  almost  marvellous." 

A   MARKED  MAN :   Some  Episodes  in  his 

Life.      By  Ada   Cambridge,   Author  of  "Two  Years' 
Time,"  "A  Mere  Chance,"  &c.  &c. 

Morning  Post. — "A  depth  of  feeling,  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  an  amount  of  tact  that  one  rarely  finds.  Should  take  a 
prominent  place  among  the  novels  of  the  season." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "Contains  one  of  the  best  written  stories  of  a 
mesalliance  that  is  to  be  found  in  modern  fiction." 

THE  THREE  MISS  KINGS.      By  Ada  Cambridge, 

Author  of  "  A  Marked  Man." 

Atliejjseum. — "A  charming  study  of  character.  The  love  stories 
are  excellent,  and  the  author  is  happy  in  tender  situations." 

Britisll  Weekly. — "A  novel  to  be  bought  and  kept  for  re-reading. 
It  is  as  interesting  as  a  '  detective '  story,  far  truer  tlian  the  so-called 
'realistic'  studies,  and  yet  from  beginning  to  end  pure  as  the  breath 
of  a  flower  garden  in  June." 

NationarObserver. — "A  pleasanter  tale  has  not  been  told  these 
many  days.  The  picture  of  the  three  maidens  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  in  recent  fiction." 

A    ROMANCE    OF    THE   CAPE   FRONTIER. 

By  Bertram  Mitford,  Author  of  "  Through  the  Zulu 
Country,"  &c. 

Academy. — "The  love  story  is  a  particularly  pleasing  one." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  A  very  lively  and  a  very  pictui'esque  story." 

Observer,  —  "This  is  a  rattling  tale,  genial,  healthy,  and  spirited.'' 
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IN  THE  VALLEY.      By  Harold  Frederic,  Author 

of  "The  Lawton  Girl,"  "Setli's  Brother's  Wife,"  &c..  &c. 
With  Illustrations. 
Mr.    Gladstone. — "It   has    a  great   historical    interest    from   its 
apparently  faithful  exhibition  of  the  relations  of  the  different  nation- 
alities and  races  who  were  so  curiously  grouped  together  in  and  about 
the  State  of  New  York  before  the  war  of  American  independence." 

The  Times.— "The  literary  value  of  the  book  is  high  ;  the  author's 
studies  of  bygone  life  i)resentiiig  a  life-like  picture." 

PRETTY  MISS  SMITH.  By  Florence  Warden, 
Author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  "A  Witch  of  the 
Hills,"  &c. 

Punch. — "Since  Miss  Florence  "Warden's  'House  on  the  Marsh,'" 
says  the  Baron,  "I  have  not  read  a  more  exciting  tale." 

LOS  CERRITOS  ;  A  Eomance  of  the  Modem  Time. 
By  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton,  Author  of  "  Hermia 
Suydam,"  and  "What  Dreams  may  Come." 

Athenaeum. — "Full  of  fresh  fancies  and  suggestions.  Told  witli 
strength  and  delicacy.     A  decidedly  charming  romance." 

A  MODERN  MARRIAGE.  By  the  Marquise 
Clara  Lanza. 

Queen.  —  "A  powerful  story,  dramatically  and  consistently  carried 
out." 
Black  and  White.— "x\.  decidedly  clever  book." 

A   VERY  STRANGE  FAMILY.     By  F.  w.  Rob- 

INSON,  Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  "  Lazarus  in 
London,"  &c.  &c. 

Glasgow  Herald. — "An  ingeniously-devised  plot,  of  which  the 
interest  is  kept  up  to  the  very  last  page.  A  judicious  blending  of 
humour  and  pathos  further  helps  to  make  the  book  delightful  reading 
from  start  to  finish." 
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Heinemann'8  International  Library. 

Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE. 


Each  Volume  has  an  Introduction  specially  written  by 
the  Editor, 


IN  GOD'S  WAY.      By  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 

Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  Elizabeth  Car- 
MiCHAEL.     Ill  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  ;  or  Paper 

Covers,  2s.  6J. 

Atliensemn. — "Without  doubt  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
interesting  work  published  during  the  twelve  months.  .  .  .  There  are 
descriptions  which  certainly  belong  to  the  best  and  cleverest  things 
our  literature  has  ever  produced.  Amongst  the  many  characters,  the 
doctor's  wife  is  unquestionably  the  first.  It  would  be  diflBcult  to  find 
anything  more  tender,  soft,  and  refined  than  this  charming  i^er- 
sonage." 

PIERRE  AND  JEAN.      By  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Clara  Bell.  In  One 
Volume,  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  ;  or  Paper  Covers,  2s.  6d. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.— "So  fine  and  faultless,  so  perfectly  balanced, 
so  steadily  progressive,  so  clear  and  simple  and  satisfying.  It  is 
admirable  from  beginning  to  end." 

Athenaeum. — "  Ranks  amongst  the  best  gems  of  modern  French 
fiction." 

THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE.     By  Kael  Emil  Franzos, 

Author  of  "For  the  liiglit,"  &c.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Miles  Corbet.  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  ;  or  Paper  Covers,  2s.  6d. 

The  New  Review. — "Few  novels  of  recent  times  have  a  more 
sustained  and  vivid  human  interest." 

Christian  World. — "  A  story  of  wonderful  power  ...  as  free  from 
anything  objectionable  as  '  The  Heart  of  Midlothian.'" 

WORK  WHILE   YE  HAVE  THE  LIGHT.    By 

Count  Lyop  Tolstoy.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
E.  J.  Dillon,  Ph.D.  In  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. ; 
or  Paper  Covers,  2s.  6d. 

Liverpool  Mercury. — "Marked  by  all  the  old  power  of  the  great 
Russian  novelist." 

Manchester  Guardian.— " Readable  and  well  translated;  full  of 
high  and  noble  feeling." 
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FANTASY.  By  Matilde  Serao.  Translated  from 
the  Italian  by  Henry  Harland  and  Paul  Sylvester. 
In  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  ;  or  Paper  Covers, 
2s.  6d. 

National  Observer.— "  The  strongest  work  from  the  hand  of  a 
woman  that  has  been  i)ublished  for  many  a  day." 

Scottisli  Leader. — "The  book  is  full  of  a  glowing  and  living 
realism.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  like  '  Fantasy  '  in  modern  literature. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  work  of  elfish  art,  a  mosaic  of  life  and  love,  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  human  weakness  and  strength,  and  jDurity  and  wantonness, 
pieced  together  in  deft  and  witching  precision." 

FROTH.       By    Don    Armando    Palacio    Yald^s. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Clara  Bell.     In  One 
Volume,  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. ;  or  Paper  Covers,  2s.  6d. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  Vigorous  and  powerful  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  abounds  in  forcible  delineation  of  character,  and  describes  scenes 
with  rare  and  graphic  strength." 

FOOTSTEPS  OF  FATE.       By  Louis   CouPERUs. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Clara  Bell.     In  One 
Volume,  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  ;  or  Paper  Cover,  2s.  6d. 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  A  powerfully  realistic  story  which  has  been 
excellently  translated." 

Gentlewoman. — "  The  consummate  art  of  the  writer  prevents  this 
tragedy  from  sinking  to  melodrama.  Not  a  single  situation  is  forced 
or  a  circumstance  exaggerated." 

PEPITA    JIMENEZ.      By  Juan  Valera.      Trans- 

lated  from  the  Spanish.     In  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo, 
3s,  6d.  ;  or  Paper  Cover  2s.  6d. 

In  the  Press. 

THE  COMMODORE'S  DAUGHTERS.    By  Jonas 

Lie.     Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  H.  L.  Br^ek- 
STAD  and  Gertrude  Hughes. 

Athenaeum. — "Everything  that  Jonas  Lie  writes  is  attractive  and 
pleasant ;  the  plot  of  deeply  human  interest,  and  the  art  noble." 

FLAGS  ARE  FLYING.    By  Bjornstjerne  Bjorn- 

SON.     Translated  from  the  Norwef^ian. 
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THE  MOMENT  AFTER:  A  Tale  of  the  Un- 

seen.     By  Robert  Buchanan.    Popular  Edition,  Crown 
8vo,  Is. 

Athengeum. — "  Should  be  read — in  daylight." 

Observer.—"  A  clever  tour  deforce. " 

Guardian. — ■"  Particularly  impressive,  graphic,  and  powerful." 

Bristol  Mercury. — "Writteir  with  the  same  poetic  feeling  and 
power  which  have  given  a  rare  charm  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  previous 
prose  writings." 

COME  FORTH !     By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 

and   Herbert   D.   Ward.      In  One  Volume,  Imperial 

16mo,  7s.  6d. 

Scotsman. — "'Come  Forth  ! '  is  the  story  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
amplified  into  a  dramatic  love-story.  ...  It  has  a  simjjle,  forthright 
dramatic  interest  such  as  is  seldom  attained  except  in  purely  imagina- 
tive fiction. " 

THE  MASTER    OF   THE   MAGICIANS.      By 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and   Herbert   D.  Ward. 
In  One  Vol'ime,  Imperial  16mo,  7s.  Gd. 
Atlienseum. — "A  success  in  Biblical  fiction." 

THE  DOMINANT  SEVENTH:  A  Musical  Story. 

By  Kate  Elizabeth  Clark.     In  One  Volume,  Crown 
Svo,  5s. 
Speaker. — "  A  very  romantic  story." 

HAUNTINGS:  Fantastic  Stories.    By  Vernon 

Lee,  Author  of  "  Baldwin,"  "  Miss  Brown,"  &c.  &c.     In 
One  Volume,  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "Well  imagined,  cleverly  constructed,  power- 
fully executed.  'Dionea'  is  a  fine  and  impressive  idea,  and  '  Oke  of 
Okehurst'  a  masterly  stor5\" 

ME  A  CULPA ;  A  Woman's  Last  Word.     By 

Henry  Harland. 

The  Times. — "There  is  no  denying  its  cleverness;  it  is  the  very 
reverse  of  conventional.  The  author  in  his  social  touches  reminds  us 
of  About,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  anything  more  flattering." 
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Now  Ready. 
In  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo,  Illustrated,  5s. 

GEODESY. 

By  J.  HOWARD  GORE. 

St.  James's  Gazette  — "  Geodesy,  the  science  which,  by  means  of  triangu- 
lation,  determines  the  contour  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  lias  proved  very 
tasciuating  to  tliose  who  have  taken  up  its  stndy.  The  data  fin-nished  by 
Professor  Gore  embraces  notions,  tlieories,  and  researches  dating  from  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.  to  the  latest  scientific  investigations  of  Profestor  Harkness 
of  the  United  Stales  Xavy." 


In  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo,  Illustrated,  7s.  6d. 

MANUAL  OF  ASSAYING  GOLD,  SILVER, 
COPPER,  AND  LEAD  ORES. 

By  WALTER  LEE  BROWN,  B.Sc. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  considerably  Enlarged, 

WITH  A  CHAPTER  ON  THE  ASSAYING  OF  FUEL,  &^c. 

By  a.  B.  GRIFFITHS,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  F.C.S. 

Colliery  Guardian. — "A  deliglitful  and  fascinating  book.'' 
Financial  World. — "The  most  complete  and  practical  manual  on  every 
tiling  which  concerns  assaying  of  all  which  have  come  before  us." 


In  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo,  Illustrated,  5s. 

THE   PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF 
GASES. 

By  ARTHUR  L.  KIMBALL, 
Of  the  Johns   Hopkins  University. 

Chemical  News. — "  The  muji  of  culture  who  wishes  for  a  general  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  the  physical  proiaerties  of  gases  will  find  in  Mr. 
Kimball's  work  just  what  he  requires." 

Iron. — "  We  can  iiighly  recotuuiend  this  little  book." 

Manchester  Guardian. — "Mr.  Kimball  has  tho  too  rare  merit  of  describing 
first  the  facts,  and  tiien  the  hyjjotheses  invented  to  limn  them  together." 


In  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo,  Illustrated,  5s. 

HEAT    AS    A    FORM    OF    ENERGY. 

By  Professor  R.  H.  THURSTON, 
Of  Cornell  University. 

Manchester  Examiner. — "Bears  out  the  character  of  its  predecessors  for 
careful  and  correct  statement  and  deduction  under  the  light  of  the  most 
r-ecent  discoveries." 

Scotsman. — "A  popular  account  of  what  science  has  to  say  of  heat  as  a 
form  of  euergy.  There  is  not  a  more  interesting  chapter  in  all  science,  and 
the  Look  has  solid  qualities  enough  to  recommend  it  widely." 
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Now  Ready. 

IMPERIAL    GERMANY: 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  FACT  AND  CHARACTER. 

By  SIDNEY  WHITMAN. 
NEW   EDITION,    REVISED   AND   ENLARGED. 

Small  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  2s. 
Prince  Bismarck. — "  I  consider  the  different  cliapters  of  this  book 
masterly." 


In  Two  Volumes  8vo,  £3,  13s.  Gd.  ,  -^ 

THE 

Genesis  of  the  United  States. 

A  Narkative  of  the  Movement  in  England,  1605-1616,  which 

RESULTED  IN  THE  PLANTATION  OP  NORTH  AMERICA  BY  ENGLISH- 
MEN,   DISCLOSING  THE   CONTEST    BETWEEN    ENGLAND   AND   SPAIN 

FOR  THE  Possession  of  the  Soil  now  occupied  by  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  set  forth  through  a  series  of  His- 
torical Manuscripts  now  first  printed,  together  with  a 
Re-issue  of  Kare  Contemporaneous  Tracts,  accompanied 
BY  Bibliographical  Memoranda,  Notes,  and  Brief  Bio- 
graphies. 

Collected,  Arranged,  and  Edited 

By    ALEXANDEK    BROWN, 

Member  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  and  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society. 
With  100  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
Times. — "The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  United  States  has  never 
yet  been  adequately  written.     Mr.  A.  Brown  has  gone  some  way  to 
remedy  this  deficiency  in  the  early  history  of  his  country  by  the 
publication  in  two  bulky  volumes  of  his  valuable  book.     The  under- 
taking is  a  patriotic  one  and  deserves  commendation.     The  materials 
so  laboriously  collected  and  collated  by  Mr.   Brown  should  prove 
invaluable  to  all  serious  students  of  the  early  history  of  the  United 
States."  

In  One  Volume,  Demy  8vo,  with  Map,  12s.  6d. 

DENMARK: 

ITS    HISTORY,    TOPOGRAPHY,   LANGUAGE,    LITERA- 
TURE, FINE  ARTS,  SOCIAL  LIFE,  AND  FINANCE. 
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